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Lectures. 


Rorat INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, > 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY 
gir THOMAS HOLLAND, K.C.1E, D.Sc. F.R.8., mls on THURS 
PectURES on “TYPES. AND CAUSES OF EARTH ORUST 
8. 


) 
7 = to > Course, Half-a-Guinea ; to all the Courses in 
the Season, Two Guin 


RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
UURSE of LECTURES on ‘GRESHAM COLLEGE AND 
MATHEMATICS,’ preceded a re Historical Account of Gresham 
Coitege, rar a delivered on DN 
AY, February 3-6, by W. H. WAGSTAFF, M.A., 
} hy _~ ie of Geometry. Admission FREE. The Lectures 
commence at 6 o'clock. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
45, HARLEY STREET. 
and WEDNESDAY. Febri 
MURRAY on ‘OUR THEA RE 








MOND. Beebe ir. i 
re “a Re ky I eOTUR r. D. T% 
ITS FUTURE.’ Tickets 18., ed. 








Exhibitions. 


GUTEKUNST’S GALLERY 

GRAFTON STREET, pose 5 hes ry W. EXAHIBI- 

TION OF ORIGINAL ETCHINGS AUER AND A. D. 
VAN ANGEREN. 10-6 Daily, Secures 18-1. 








Gdurational. 


RIFYSGOL CYMRU. 
UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


THREE FELLOWSHIPS, each of the annual value of 1251.» 
tenable for Two Years, are open to Graduates of this University. 
Applications must be received before JUNE 1, 1914, by T E 
REGISTRAR, University Registry, Oathays Park, Cardiff, from 
whom further information may be obtain 


KiNG WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, 
ISLE OF MAN. 


emg SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on MARCH 18 
and 19, N SCHOLAKSHIPS OFFERED, 501. to 207. Also TEN 
NOMINATIONS reducing the necessary fees to 45l.ayear. Place of 
amination arranged to suit candidates. — Full particulars from 
THE PRINCIPAL. or SECKETA RY. 








GRICULT URAL COLLEGE, Tamworth. — 
Traini ing foe Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 a: 
Science, Smiths’ W ork, Carpentry, Riding an Shooting taught. “Taeai 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges Get Prosp 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S LITERATURE 

Cc ain on WEDNESDAY, February 4, 

at 7.45 p.u., and THURSDAY, February 5, at 11.15 aw. More Plays 
pere will be studied, Three Meetings ag El ~ to each 

Play, and the First Meeting "arta evoted to talk about 
tt 74 : the Man and the aS ~ ad details oe to Miss 
PY, 143, King yh 8 Road, N 


}yPucaTION (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


gratis 
PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH 7 CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 
and of ARMY. OivEL SERVICE, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS. 
Sent (free of char Parents on Bo of {-—)-— by 
GRIFFITHS, PO: VEL, Lee hid &F ool Agents. 


tablished 1533 y 
34, Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone, 7021 Gerrard. 














ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (est. 1880), 
eit! ouse, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W. 

Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers. “chapaien Gene 
panions, Secretaries, Keafers, Introduced for Home and A 

on apptication = rie yo — full os gratis 
appl —¥ oO etter), stating r 

hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. Regent mt 2027 —— 








zs 2 FS 8B R.A E.G 

“The Beasley Treatment.”—This Book, giving the experience of 
one who cured himself after 40 years’ suffering, sent port free on 
application to the Author, his colleague for 30 years, W. J. KETLEY, 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondeshury, N.W. 








Situations Vacant. 
GOUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, 


WANTED, a LADY een for the above Coll 
commence duties on AUGUST 1.—Ca idates, who must be Mem 
of the eee Methodist Church, should ap sai West particulars and 





vole = apol pin ii ENOCH 8 estminster Training 
W °opHousE GROVE SCHOOL, 
NEAR LEED: 


WANTED, a resident HEAD mane for the above School, to 


one duties, if = pee. < MAY 1. Minimum salary 

E idates, who must Methodists and Graduates of a 
ritish University, sthould id apy fon full tl , and form of 

Wenageme to ti Secretary of the Board of 


nagement weal le Se: és 130, fi 
cotaninetes, nl = yen con: — 4 %— Horseferry Road, 





mpurors REQUIRED for CORRESPOND- 
ENCE COLLEGE. Commercial, Civil Service, and Professional 
Examinations. Highest qualifications essential. —Fullest Pox 2028 
including past experience in similar work (if any), to 
Atheneum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, feo 


ALRESFORD, HANTS. 


PERIN’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

A HEAD MASTER is REQUIRED for this School, to commence 
work after the maces — He must be a University Graduate. 
Science Degree importa’ 

The School is a o0- Educational Endowed School containing 
87 Pupils, mostly Day Pupils. 

lary is 1600. per annum, together with os house and 
Capitation | ‘ees, which bring in at present 100/. a 
he Head Master will have the privilege of taking fo boarders. 

Applications should be sent in writing to the undersigned on or 
before the 3ist inst., stating age, places of education, degrees, and 
dated copies of t with r and any other parti- 


culars @. BE. RK. SHIELD. 
Alresford, Hants. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








puUBLic LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 


The FULHAM BOROUGH COUNCIL invites applications for the 
position of ASSISTANT (Male) in the Public Libraries Department, 
at a salary of 258. per week. Candidates must have had 1 pearons 
experience in a Public Library and possess some kuowledge of 
Classification -_ Cataloguing. 





own handwriting, stating age, qualifi- 
cations, and experience, and ee by copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials, to be sent to = > nenetenet endorsed 

“ Library Assistant,” not anes. than the fi it on MONDAY, 
February 9, 1914. . PERCY SHU ER, Town Clerk. 
Town Hail, Fulhem, 8.W. 





Geenrr BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
BEDE COLLEGIATE BOYS’ SCHOOL. 

WANTED, as soon as possible, FORM MASTER. Good Degree, 
Sonny, and good § ry ee hi experience essential. 
Hi rot a ae ical lificat di 

— rising by scale to 2001. 
am cation cen and salary scale obtainable on sending stamped 
essed envel ope = the undersigned, who 7 receive applications 
aati FEBRUARY 1 HERBE REED, Secretary. 
Education Sepa, 15, John Street, vt, 
January 22, 1914. 


gern: O F 











LONDON. 





The London County ws invitee TuiNe (Piu for the ition of 
VISITING ao OF M FIGURE, ORNAMENT, 
AND DESIGN coe UD TECHNICAL IN- 


the nO. 
StITUTE, KNIGHT'S BILL, 8. 2 The ™ appointed will be 
required for Two Attendances Weekly (Wednesday Morning about 
Three Hours and Evening sbout Two Hours), at a fee of 12s. 6d. an 
Attendance. 
Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of 
ie ap a c copaing a stamped addressed wt envelope to 
rE Epuc OFFIUER, London County Council, Kducation 
Oftees, Vv one y Ae ee W.C., to whom they must be returned 
by 11 am. on MONDAY, ptm A 1914. Every communication 
must be marked “T.1.” on the 
Canvassing, either —— indinoctis, will be held to be a dis- 
qualification for appointme 
LAURENC GOMME, Clerk of the —— County Council. 
Education Offices. Victoria Embankment, W.C 
January 28, 1914. 


County OF LONDON. 


ae Tenens wi Council saziten applications for the position of 
FULL TIME ART MISTRESS =" SECONDARY 
sonbon. KENTISH TOWN. Balary lone 

Aypiensens s must be on forms to be obtained. rwith particulars of 
be! appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope 

TH! EDUCATION 1 OFF CER, London County Council, Education 

Ofices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned 
by 114m. on THURSDAY, february 18 12,1914. Kvery communication 
must be marked ‘ H.4” on the env 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a 
disqualificat ion for @ pointment. No candidate who is a relative of 
a Member of the Advisory Sub-Committee of the School is eligible for 
appuinees. 

UKENCE GOMME, Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.O. 


ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SITTINGBOURNE. 
WANTED, AT ONCE, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach chiefly 
Mathematics and French, in ‘ Middle” School. Drawing or Needle- 
work will be a recommendation. Initial salary 1001. to 110/., according 
to qualifications and experience, rising by 71. 108. per annum for the 
first two years, and subsequently by 52. per annum to 1501. A higher 
initial salary may be —— in vol case of paleeames we {Special 














qualifications an Ty —Forms of 
from Mr. WA 0, High Street, siitlogbourne. ‘ad should be 
turned to the Head ‘Mistress, Miss L. H. FREEMAN, County School 


for Girls, Rittingbourne, as soon as possible. Canvassing will be con- 
sidered a disqualification. 

By Order of the Ccenanistos, 

FRAS . ORVOK, Secretary. 


—_ Maidet 


House, January 23, ie 


AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

A MISTRESS é. neers RED for MODERN LANGUAGES, 
chiefly French. ” a * to help with other subjects. 
Duties to begin in ne PR L, A Degree, or its equivalent, and 
good Secondary School pa Rows is essential. Candidates who have 
been Abroad will be preferred, other things being equal. Salary 
1301. a year (non-resident), or according to experience and qualifica- 
tions. 

Forms of application, which can be igre = the undersigned, 
must be returned on or before FEBRUARY 18, 

AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., education Secretary. 

County Hall, Cambridge. 














OF OF YORK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


YORK MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

ae. Prey me UCTRESS, capable of taking Drill and Games and of 

rn with Needlework or English asa subsidiary setgect, 

is exhoore Salary 1001. perannum. Canvassing is prohibited.— 

A form of ‘a lication will be forwarded on recei 

addressed f te arse envelope, and must be return 

FEBRUARY 4. 1914. to J.H. MA 
Education Offices, York. 


not later than 
SON, Secretary. 





[HE VEGETARIAN SOCIETY requires the 
services of a SECRETARY with business talents, able to 
pan Ay and pan 1 — vectings, &e. yy Tete 1601. to 2001 
accordin erien D —A = 
HONORARY GEORET ART: sr eee Wath gutter to TH 


REQUIRED, experienced TYPISI who could 
= Business for_ well-established Strand copying office. 
wey A commission.—Box 20283, Athenmum Press, 11, ‘Sream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.O. 


ancheste; 











Situations Wanted. 


ADY ASSISTANT, ag by the Royal 
Society, desires POST. Indexing, fpaowiadns of several 
Languages.— Mies H., 2, Fulham Park Road, 








Miscellaneous. 
O UNIVERSITY WOMEN GRADUATES.— 


A Political League (Women's), newly organized, is prepared to 
train, or engage if expertoneed, young Seiveretty Graduates who are 
desirous of having a POLITICAL CAREER. The work is of an 
extensive kind, and affords wide experience. Degrees in Political 
Science, ‘Economics, or Philosophy would be preferred, though not 
essential. Graduates trained by the League would have 
opportunities for thoroughly good pests, - Apply Box 2026, ‘Atheneum 
Press, 11, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, B.0. 


OTICE TO AUTHORS.—Writers who require 

apy help or smsietence in the rale of their works should com- 

municate with Mr. STANHOPE W. 8SPRIGG, Literary Consultant, 

31, Charing Cross, Whitebell, 8.W. For some years Hon. Literary 
Adviser to the Society of Women Journalists. Fees moderate. 


PEECHES.— Matter supplied for all occasions. 

reer ae bay roves co-operation for busy men.— 

Write SECRE London General Information Service, 111, St. 
Btephen's 8 House, Westminster. 


YRANSLATIONS into English from French, 

German, Italian, Spanish, Portugues Dutch, Dano-Norwegian, 

and Swedish. Research work.—Mr. CURTIS, M.A., 10, Haringey 
Park, Crouch End, N. Tel. 93 fl 














(London) wishes SCHOLASTIC or 

Be LITERARY WORK. Has done some Research work. 

History, Literature, Classics. Experien ood testimonials and 
references.—Box 2011, Atheneum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, E.O. 


ROFESSIONAL MONTHLY, YEAR-BOOKS, 
&c., FOR SALE, including Stock, Goodwill, and Copyrights. 
Excellent arrangements = Publishers. Let ptional ae amg 
for energetic man. Price 3,5001.—Box 2027. Athenwsum 
Bream's Buildings, casey Lane, London, 0. 


LAYS WANTED. —Wrehor A MINIMUM: ROVALTY 


OF £5 WEEKLY yon A ONE-ACT PLAY, and, in another in- 
stance, A ROYALTY FOUR TIMES LARGER THAN THAT ORI- 
GINALLY OBTAINED BY THR AUTHOR HIMSELF Prospectus 
free.—C AMBRIDGE PLAY AGENCY, 8, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


ANTED. — ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S 
COLOURED PRINTS, A Oollection or singly.— 
ARUNDEL, 34, Cecil Road, Muswell fin, N. 


ARE COINS and MEDALS of all I periods « and 

countries valued or catalogued. Also Single 
Specimens ie ate, at ae BEST MARK GT PRICES for 
Cash.—SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 18, 














Piccadilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 








Cype-Wiriters, Ke. 


8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Goples, $d. References to well-known Authors cates 
Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8 





UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- PE-WRITTEN wit with com’ lete accuracy, (it. pet 
ion Walters oA. #1 STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 
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ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC WORK Py 
WRITTEN with od - expedition. Authors’ M88. 9d 
1,000 words. testimonials.— Mrs. FOWLER 

SMITH, Cranford, Garden. Vime ge, Church End, Finchley, N. 


UTHORS’ MSS. (8d. per 1,000) and Type 
writing in all its branches carefully and promptly Ben 
a Carbon Copies. +g ergs Excellent testimonials.—Miss 
F. M. FLINT, 57, Moorgate 


YPE-WRITING of every description aodely 
and promptly executed at hom: e. Bd. per 1,000, 15,000 6d 
Du icating an: wing, Translations, Shorthand. Cambridge Len Veen. 
iss Miss NANCY Mc PARL ANE, 11,F almeira Avenue, Westcii' 


TYPE -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 


Classical Tripos, Girton Coll termediate 
ee hee. ee ethan CAMBRIDGE 


tYPE.WRI WRITING AGENCY, 5 5, DURE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone : City. 














Catalogues. 


AGG@S BROS, 
109, Strand, London, W.O. 
paaLene i IN RARE AND VALS OeLs  BOORS, 
RINTS, AND AUTOGRA 
cqsemnunen sciaiiintadiermnating World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Oable Address: “ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 
BE AM OBELL 
SECOND- mee site and FOMAMESR, 
77, Cha: Road, Londor 
A large Stock of Old. yt Rare Books in “English Literature, 
including Poetry and the Drama—Shakespeariana—First_ Editions of 


Famous Authors—Manuscripte—Illustrated Books, &. CATALOGU B8 
free on application. 


Bevis — ALL OUT-OF. emint and RARE 








Please . 
a oo Tteatare Fd eaten’ ging ¥ any Saleable Books for others selected 


various li opt ist of 2,000 Books I icularly want 
= | — EN w. ‘hAK R’S Great Bookshop, %..= _ ht —— 
orces 


ham. Burke's Peerage, 1910, new, 15s.— Bota: 
age ‘Amphlett, Rea, and and Bagnall, new, 5s. 6d., pa lished 2is. 


CATALOGUE No. 60.—Drawings, Engravings, 

and BOOKS — Engravings after Turner and Girtin — Liber 

Studiorum — .Y> by Ruskin, Palmer, &c. — Il!ustrated Books 
from 








t and Poves Presses—Works by John 
Ruskin. Post oe Shpones. —WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, 8urre 


HEFFER & SONS, Lrp., Cambridge. 
« Secondhand and New Booksellers, Publishers, and Printers. 
CLASSIFIED CATALUGU BS issued regularly. 
English Literature, Science, Mathematics, Uriental, Theology, Classics. 
Literary and Scientific Periodicals a engelality. 
Libraries Purchased or Valued for Probate. 
Telegrams and Cables, ‘ Heffer, Cambridge.” Unicode. 
Telephone 862. 








Sales bp ‘Jantion. 


THE DUNN LIBRARY. 
MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDA 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable and extensive LIBK. 
irae by GEORGE DUNN, Fsq. (deceased), Woolley Hall, near 
aidenhead ; sold under the will of the deceased; the SECOND 
Porion comprising Early Manuscripts and Printed Books and 
D 
May be ‘iewal. See may be had. 
containing 7 plates, price 2s. each. 


Coins and War Medals. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Brand, W.c, aces; a their House, No. 13, Wellington 

a, W.C., on TUESDAY, AA ed 3, and Following Day 
ECTION of GREE eK. GIVIC. and 


Y, February 2, and Four HY | 


Illustrated copies, 





GRANTLEY, F.8.A.; WARK MEDALS and DECORATION the 
Property of a LADY e Property of Capt. H. F. SOMERVILLE: 
and other Vollections: ease the albert Medal, first class (gold), 
for gallantry in saving life on land, awarded to B.C. William Cole ; $ 
Coin Cubinets. 

"May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Rare and Valuable Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
TN agg St at nee Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 

TO & February 3 . and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
VALU KALE BOOKS, comprising Wordsworth’s Descriptive Sketches, 
First Edition, uncut, 1793 - oy rt Expedition from Canada, 
hoards, 1780 - Evans's Map of the Middle British Colonies, 1771, and 
other Maps in 1 vol.—Chatelain’s Views of Hampstead —Sixteenth and 





Sciences —a complete set of the Woolley Photogra; wes of Types used 
by Fifteenth-Century Printers, a Supplement to echarscii shmnncets 
Prees Editions of Caxton’s Historye of Trove, shakespeare’s ms, 
Sheiley, Keats, Rossetti, &c., 21 vols.. and other Issues from Modern 
Presees—The Fine Library "Edition of Ruskin’s Works, 39 vols. 
Burlington Fine Arts Club Catalogue of English Mezzotint Portraite, 
L. edmore’s Four Masters of Etching, 1883 — Hamerton’s Ftching 
and Etche First Edition, 1868 -stevenson’s Edinburgh, 1879, and 
other First Editionsof Modern Authors— Books with Coloured Plates 

umont and Fletcher’s Works, by Myce, 11 vols., Skeat’s Chaucer, 
7 7 vole , and other Library Rditions in English Literature—Standard 
Works in ya y and Economics—Jewish Encyclopedia, 12 vols. 
—Scientific Periodicals, &c. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancer Fang W.C, on 
WENNESDAY. February 11, and Two Following at 1 o'clock, 
VALUARLE BOOKS, comprising Foster's Miniature } sinters, Npecial 
Edition, 2 vols. handsomely bound—a Set of the Uriginal Editions of 
the Works of J. H. Jesse, in uniform binding—Lady Jackson's 
Works, 14 vols.—the Dictionary of National Biography. @ vole. —Ius- 
trated Books on India and Rare Coloured Plate ks, including 
Blagdon’s Ancient and Modern India, Pogley's Costume of In fa, 
Moore's Views of Rangoon, Eden's Portraits of the People of India, 
Williamson and Howett’s Oriental Field Sports. . 
Historiques de la Révolution Francaise, 2 vols. —Original Water- 
Colour ‘Drawings for the Naval Chronicle by Nicholas Pocock—Pen 
and Ink Sketches by George Cruikshank—The Novels of Dickens and 
Surtees in the Urig nal | Parts, &c. 

on 





+i, 














— CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

folly oi give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES “by A ‘AUC ION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, st. 
James's Square, the Sal cite commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, February 2, ENGRAVINGS of 
the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

On TUESDAY, February 3, PORCELAIN and 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE from various sources 

On WEDNESDAY, Fobrasry 4, fine ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE, being the Plomer-Ward Heirlooms. 

On THURSDAY, February 5, <7 COLLEC- 
TION of PORCELAIN of the late J. BE. REISS, 


On FRIDAY, February 6, the COLLECTION 
of PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late J. E. REISS, Esq. 





Beoks and Manuscripts, including a Library removed from 
Newport, 1.W., and other Properties. 


purrs & SIMPSON willSELL by AUCTION, 
Hou 47, Leicester Square, W.C., DURING 
FEBRUARY, BOOKS. ‘and’ MANUSORIPTs, including the above 
Library, comprising Standard Works in all Branches of Literature — 
= First_kditions— Books with Coloured Plates—Works on Archite: 
re, the Fine Arts, History, Sport and Travel—Early Printed Bocks 
— Kindings, &c., further particulars of which will be duly 
announced. 


QS TEVENS'S AUCTION ROOMS 
Established 1760. 
TUESDAY next, at half-past 12 o'clock. 

Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 38. King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 
CURIOSITIES, including Old Cut Glass—( hina—Paintings - finely 
carved Meerschaum Pipes— Weapons —Japanese and Chinese Works of 
Art—Netsukes — Tsubas — Colour Prints—a small Collection of 

Japanese Dwarf Trees in Art Pots—Indian Embroideries, &c 


On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on application. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. FEBRUARY, 1914. 


LIBERALISM AND NAVAL BaPSRD SUS se. 
By P. A. Molteno, M.P. 
By Eugene Stock, D.C.L. 











Price 2s. 6d. net. 


KIKUY 
THE PUVERTY OF PRODUCTION. 


y L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P. 
THE WISCONSIN IDEA. By ate Comssenay llbert, G.°.B. 
KABIR, THE WEAV®K MYSTIC By Evelyn Underhill. 


THK LAND POLICIES OF GEKM AN TOWNS 


ve ae Harbutt Dawson. 
THE PRORLEM oe ASTATIC TUK j 


EY. By M. Philips Price. 
A Ya UF JAPAN'S ATTITOUE TOWAKDs CBRIs- 


‘A Y. By L. B. Cholmondeley. 
00-SERRATION BETWEEN THE “ee HOOK, AND THE 
EMPLOYER. Cloudesley ——— 


THE RECENT DRAMATIC MOV EMENT IN GER 
B; ay Count De Soissons. 
THE ¢ Cone eer OF AMERIC y Herman *cheffauer. 
THE MI Baneh WweaLtH OF CHE WORLD: By W. Turner. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. y Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 








Will be published on Thursday next, February Sth. 


THE CANDID 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


of Public Affairs, Political, 


Scientific, Social, 


and Literary. 


Conducted by THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 


No. 1.—February, 1914. 


Price: Five Shillings net. 


The aim of this Review is to deal with Public Affairs faithfully and frankly, and to treat them with candour, having sole regard to the Public Welfare. 

The attempt, often promised, rarely made, and yet more rarely continued, to review Public Affairs impartially and without Party bias will here be 
renewed. The effort will be to search out the quality, character, and fitness for the Public Welfare of things done or proposed, whether in the political, the 
scientific, the social, or the literary domain, and to present them on their merits without partisan prejudice. 


To do this is not easy. 


But the effort to do it will be honestly made by candid men writing for candid readers. 


In Politics it will be remembered that the men of to-day are as well sous of the past as fathers of the future, and that from the past we have inherited 
a settled system of governance which, having endured and survived the stresses of time, is not to be put away without a certain assurance of something 


better. 


To Science, whose widening domain touches with increasing success and rapidity every part of life, will be assigned the place that has now become 
due +o the great deeds already done and the greater soon to be expected. Social and Literary Subjects, so far as they belong to Public Affairs, will also 


have their due recognition. 


To sincerity will be extended respect and sympathy. 


But wherever there may appear insincerity, dishonesty, corruption, or aught that may bring 


danger or dishonour to the State, every effort will be made to discover, taal and denounce it, and to destroy it, together with its originators. 


The Kingship 
The New Corruption— 
The Caucus—The Sale of Honours 
The Paid Parliament 
The Pariiament Act 


National Finance, 1914— 
Expenditure—Debt—A ccounts 
Our Trade in Our Credit 
The Insurance Act 
The Home Rule Bill 


Federalism 
Labour and Parliament 
Science — 
Man and His Surroundings 
&e. &e. &e, &e, 


Subscription—20s. per Year, Post Paid. Single Copies 5s. 4d., Post Paid. 
All Cheques and P.O.’s to F. H. GARRATT, Publisher, 
‘THE CANDID QUARTERLY REVIEW,’ 26, Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 
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*** Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the 
British Empire—a monthly reminder that its 
boundaries are world-wide; that it has been 
won and kept by ‘the public-school pluck of our 
soldiers and sailors ; that in warfare, literature, 
and artit has a glorious history; that its sons 
have ever been travellers and sportsmen, and 
that its politics have still a strong strain of 
conservative Imperialism. Old as it is, ‘Black- 
wood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old- 
fashioned, because it represents and appeals 
to all that is best in the undying genius of the 
race.”’—TIMES, February 1, 1913. 


“THE MOST 
BRILLIANT REMAINS 
OF OUR WITHOUT A 
MAGAZINES.” RIVAL.” 
FEBRUARY | contains 





Plain Speech about India. 


San Cristoforo and Maria Assunta. 
By ST. JOHN LUCAS. 


Lairds and the Land. 
From the Outposts. 


The Schooling of Narbir Pun. By DOWHILL. 


The Two Ships named Great Harry. 


By JAMES A. WILLIAMSON. 
The New Road. By NEIL MU NRO 
Beaten Tracks.—II. 
A Welsh Walk. 
Burgher Service. 


By EDMUND VALE. 


Georgos: A Tragedy. Translated into 


Fnglish Verse by PROFESSOR Y. WURRAY, 
= of ‘Euripides made Easy, or Don’t Learn 
Greek.’ 


Musings without Method— 


The Year 1914—The Unrest of the World — Mr. 
Churchill’s Future—A Century of Peace—Mr. James 
Cabot Lodge—The Sins of Charles Dickens—Park- 
man’s Prophetic Warning — Viscount Bryce on 
Education. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA says: 
‘*Not to read ‘ Blackwood’ in these 
days is to iniss incomparably the most 
literary and the most interesting of the 
monthly magazines.” 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.C. 








Provident Institutions. 


THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
Thirteen Pounds (or its equivalent by instalments) and obtain the 
right to participate in the following atvenheene po 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


exists. 
SKCOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical Advice. 
FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 
For further information apply to THE SECRETARY of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





Cambridge University Press 








Essays and Studies Presented to William Ridgeway, 
Disney Professor of Archaeology and Brereton Reader in Classics in the University of 
Cambridge, on his Sixtieth Birthday, 6 August, 1913. Edited by E. C. QUIGGIN, M.A., 


Ph.D. With Portrait in photogravure, 17 plates, and 71 illustrations in the text. Royal 
8vo. 25s net. 


‘*The method now customary of honouring a distinguished teacher or savant b sen 
collection of original studies on the subjects in which he has won distinction has PM ot vom Hee pt 
remarkable volume than this....The contributions, many of them illustrated, form a treasure-house of 
varied scholarship. They number nearly 50. by as many writers, and are arranged in three classes—Classics 
and Ancient Archaeology, Medieval Literature and History, Anthropology and Comparative Religion.” 


The Times 


Euripides the Rationalist. a Study in the History of Art and Religion. By 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. New Impression. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


_“* Dr. Verrall’s work deserves the highest commendation, not alone for the bright and charmi 
which it is written, but for the flood of luminous light it throws upon very mane passages, ror den pede 
characters of the dramas of Euripides in a detailed analysis of them.”—Morning Post 


The Story of Ahikar. From the Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopic, 


Old Turkish, Greek, and Slavonic Versions. By F.C. CONYBEARE, J. RENDEL HARRIS, 
and AGNES SMITH LEWIS. Second Edition, enlarged and corrected. Demy 8vo. 
15s net. 

“ The new edition is enriched by the discoveries at Elephantiné as well as by the use of an old Turkish 
or Tartar version. It has also been corrected wherever correction has been found necessary. And now we 
renew our welcome to a book which B creer English scholarship beside the best German scholarship, and 

s keeps it as persistently up to date.”—Ezxpository Times , 


Bartolus of Sassoferrato. His Position in the History of Medieval Political 


Thought. By CECIL N. SIUNEY WOOLF, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. The 
Thirlwall Prize Essay, 1913. 

‘Mr. Woolf's learned and instructive essay upon Bartolus ..shows how great has been the influence 
of this jurist upon the traditional doctrines that have flowered in the Imperialism of to-day. It restores 
Bartolus from the reputation of a mere repeater of Aristotle to the position of an independent and original 
thinker.” —Scotsman 


The Purpose of Education. An Examination of the Education Problem in the 


Light of Recent Psychological Research. By ST. GEORGE LANE FOX PITT. Crown 8vo, 
2s 6d net» 

**Mr. Pitt is not concerned with any narrow question of scholastic function, but with the broadest issues 
of all—what life means. and what, as a consequence, education, as a training for life, should take as its aim 
....We have read his book with both pleasure and profit.”—The Times 


A Primer of English Literature. By W. T. YOUNG, M.A., Lecturer in 


English Literature in the University of London, Goldsmiths’ College. Small crown 8vo. 
2s net, 


A Book of English Prose. By PERCY LUBBOCK, M.A. In two parts, 
Extra feap. 8vo. Part I., arranged for Preparatory and Elementary Schools. 1s 6d 
Part IL., arranged for Secondary and High Schools. 2s 


The Madras Presidency. With Mysore, Coorg, and the associated states. By 


EDGAR THURSTON, C.I.E. With 100 illustrations and maps. Crown 8vo. 3s net. 

This is the first volume of the Provincial Geographies of India, a series of which Sir T. H. Holland is the 
general editor. ‘It gives an extremely readable, as well as accurate, account of the physical features, the 
— history, the arts, the commercial and agricultural products, and the races and religions of Southern 

ndia.”—Scotsman 


Elementary Commercial Geography. By 8. R. MILL, D.8e., LL.D. 


Revised by FAWCETT ALLEN, Assistant Map-Curator to the Royal Geographical Society. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 1s 6d net. 


Abel’s Theorem and the Allied Theory, including the 


Theory of the Theta Functions. By H. F. BAKER, 8-.D., F.R.S.,, 


Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and Geometry in the University of Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 
25s net. 


An Introduction tothe Theory of Multiply-Periodic Functions. 
By H. F. BAKER, Se.D., F.R.S. Royal 8vo, 25s net. 


Periodicals Published by the University of Chicago Press. 
Sold in Great Britain and the British Empire (except Canada) by the Cambridge University 
Press. New parts of the following are now ready :— 

Biblical World. Monthly. Annual subscription, 11s net (post free) ; single numbers, 1s net. 


Classical Philology. Quarterly. Annual subscription, 13s 3d net (post free); single 
numbers, 4s net. 

The Classical Journal. Monthly. Annual subscription, 7s 2d net (post free); single 
numbers, Is net. ' 

The English Journal. Monthly. Annual subscription, 12s 2d net (post free); single 
numbers, Is 3d net. 


The American journal of Sociology. Bi-monthly. Annual subscription, 10s net (post 
free) ; single numbers, 2s net. 





London Cambridge University Press Fetter Lane 
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Macmillan’s. New Books. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY.’ 
Notes on Politics and His- 
tory. A University Address. By 

VISCOUNT MORLEY, 0O.M., Chan- 
cellor of the University of Manchester. 
8vo, 28. 6d. net. 

Westminster Gazette.—*‘ Contains as much 
substance as a dozen ordinary books, and 
more thought, knowledge, epigram, and apt 
allusion than any other living writer could 
have packed into the same space. We hope 
it will be well thumbed by politicians of all 
schools at the present moment, for its quiet 
and mellow philosophy, its sense of values 
in human affairs, and its plea for a his- 
torical perspective are just the medicine 
most needed for these feverish times.” 


A Father in God. The Episco- 
te of WILLIAM WEST JONES, 

.D., Archbishop of Capetown and 
Metropolitan of South Africa, 1874- 
1908. By MICHAEL H. M. WOOD, 
M.A., Diocesan Librarian of the Diocese 

of Capetown. With Introduction by 
the Ven. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., and 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo, 


8s. 

Times.—‘‘ The author of ‘A Father in God’ 
shows with great skill and lucidity the 
various elements which make up the Church 
in South Africa, and not the least pleasing 

ges in the book are the descriptions of the 
foyalty and zeal of the coloured Christians. 
oxeces ‘A Father in God’ is happily in accord 
with the character of the man whom it so 
clearly portrays.” 


American Ideals, Charac- 


ter, and Life, By HAMILTON 
WRIGHT MABIE. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 


3 SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Medizwval Mind. A 


History of the Development of Thought 
and Emotion in the Middle Ages. By 
HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, Litt.D. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 





Sophocles in English 


Verse. Part II. Aias — Electra — 
Trachinian Maidens — Philoctetes. By 
ARTHUR 8. WAY, D.Litt. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Training of the 
Memory in Art and the 


Education of the Artist. 
By LECOQ DE _ BOISBAUDRAN. 
Translated by L. D. LUARD. With 
Introduction by SELWYN IMAGE, 
M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the 
University of Oxford. Second Edition. 
Tilustrated. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Times. — ‘‘Should be studied both by 
masters and pupils in all the schools of art 
in the country.’ 





The Influence of the Gold 

Supply on Prices and 

Profits. By Sir DAVID BARBOUR, 
K.C.S.I. K.C.M.G., Member of the 
Royal Commission on Gold and Silver, 
&c., Author of ‘The Standard of Value,’ 
&c. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Pall Mali Gazette.—‘‘ An interesting little 
volume from the pen of Sir David Barbour, 
whose claim to discuss such problems from an 
expert point of view will be unquestioned.” 


*.* Macmillan's Spring Announcement List 
post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & ©O., Lrp., London. 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S 


EARLY SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 








NEW 6/- NOVELS 





THE 
COMMONPLACE 
AND CLEMENTINE 


By MABEL INCE, 
Author of ‘The Wisdom of Waiting.’ 


SLAVES 
OF CHANCE 


By HENRY FARMER, 
Author of ‘ Fettered Lives,’ &c. [February 2. 


UNA 
AND THE LIONS 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, 


Author of ‘Service,’ &c. [February 5. 
MONKSBRIDGE 

By JOHN AYSCOUGH, 

Author of ‘ Marotz,’ &e. [Shorily. 
LOVE 


IN A THIRSTY LAND 


By A. C. INCHBOLD, 
Author of ‘ The Road of No Return,’ &c. 


[Shortly. 
THE 
CUCKOO LAMB 
By HORACE W. C. NEWTE, 
Author of * Pansy Meares,’ &c. [ Shortly. 


MARGOT— 
AND HER JUDGES 


By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of ‘ Justice—Suspended,’ &e. [Shortly. 





ART 


By CLIVE BELL. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 
[Shortly. 





FROM THE THAMES TO 
THE NETHERLANDS 


A Voyage in the Water-Ways of Zealand and 
down the Belgian Coast. By CHAS. PEARS, 
Author of ‘ From the Thames to the Seine.’ With 
numerous Illustrations in Colour, Monochrome, 
and Line by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net. (Shortly. 


MY DAYS OF ADVENTURE— 
THE FALL OF FRANCE, 
1870-71 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY (‘Le 
Petit Homme Rouge”’), Author of ‘The Court of 
the Tuileries, 1852-1870.’ With a Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 





CHATTO & WINDUS 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





BEST BOOKS. 


FRENCH CIVILISATION IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Prof. A. L. GUERARD, Author of 
‘French Prophets of Yesterday.’ Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

‘Since Mr. Budley’s now classical work, which 
covers different ground and is written from a 
different standpoint, this is the most important 
book on France that has appeared on either side of 
the Channel. Its knowledge, its insight, and its 
freedom from bias place it in the first rank.” 


Nation. 
THOUGHTS ON 
CHRISTIAN HISTORY 


By the Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, 
Author of ‘History in Scott’s Novels,’ 
‘Macaulay: Essayist and Historian,’ &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is a study of the development of 
Christianity and of its relations to morality, 
politics, and freedom of thought. Quotations are 
made from the works of distinguished writers of 
very varying opinions, and their views are com- 
mented upon and discussed. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
OF A CONSTITUTIONAL CLASSIC. 


THE GOVERNANCE OF 
ENGLAND 


By SIDNEY LOW. New and Revised 
Edition, with a new Introduction. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


** A most lucid survey of modern constitutional 
history.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


IDYLLS OF A 
DUTCH VILLAGE 


By S. ULFERS. Cloth, 5s. net. 

** These sketches of life and manners are admir- 
able. They carry the reader on and make it 
difficult for him to stop.”—Hvening Standard. 

‘*There is a beauty and simplicity about these 
Idylls which will readily hold the imagination.” 

Morning Post. 


CHATS ON OLD COINS 


By FRED. W. BURGESS. With about 200 
Illustrations. New volume in ‘“ Unwin’s 
Chats Series.” Cloth, 5s. net. 

Numismatic literature has hitherto been pre- 
pared for the specialist. In this little work the 
author has endeavoured to ‘‘skim the cream ” off 
the heavier and, to some, drier problems of 
numismatology, and to present in acceptable 
‘*popular ” form the more interesting facts which 
should be known to every collector. 





NOTABLE 6- NOVELS. 
THE ROCKS OF VALPRE 


By ETHEL M. DELL. 


WESTWAYS 


By S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


THE THREE TREES 
By GUY RAWLENCE. 
THE 
MARRIAGE OF CECILIA 


By MAUDE LEESON. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, 
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| the last book of the sort we encountered 
would have taxed the memory of a 
Macaulay with its mass of instances— | 
and the very titles of the chapters, such as 





CONTENTS. pace | ‘ Brown, Jones, and Robinson,’ ‘ Goderic 
THE ROMANCE OF NAMES .. .. .. 183 | and Godiva,’ and *‘ Hodge and his Friends,’ 
Tue LIFE WORK OF EpwarpD A. “Mosetey ee -- 154 are alluring. 
in “itisasise mar” hs: See We think it would have been well to 
Tue RELIGION : ‘ =e _ oo #155 | eas A EE : 5 
ue MEMOIKS OF Lay Newsoroven.. ..  .. 155 | @4d an explanatory sub-title to the book, 
Boz AND Puiz Gienaies of pihene; Phiz and defining Its scope as an inquiry into the | 

Dick aval vs o c 156 | origin and meaning of proper names. 
Se. ny ENNERS OF He INGLIS 157 | Philology is, in the present hands, fully | 
PROPERTY ITS DUTIES AND ‘Ricnts .. .. .. 157| entitled to the honours of romance, | 
A CIVIL SERVANT IN BURMA __.. -- ++ 158| though it is not fiction; but there is a | 
ecconig* cob lthorne; The Pa Jones " 159! more obvious romance for the general 
N aco orne u ists ; Square ° 

ee ie - aere seo | reader in what a modern poet has well 


BooKS PUBLISHED THIS Week ‘(Tessingy—tae~ 
Poetry — Bibliography — Philosopy— History and 
Biography—Geography and Travel—Economics— 
Politics. 161; Sociology—Anthropology—Kduca- 
tion — Philology — School-Books — Fiction, 162; 
Reviews and Magazines General—Science, 163 ; 


Fine Art—Music—Drama, 164) .. ae -- 161—164 
C. R. MATURIN .. oe ee os es -. 164 
LITERARY GOSSIP ue . : - «~ 


SCIENCE— MODERN SrisMovocy : Roc IETIES ; MEET- 
InNGS NEXT WEEK; SIR Davip GILL; Gosste 
166—168 
FINE ARTS—ROME OF THE PILGRIMS AND MARTYRS; 
JAPANESE SCREENS AT THE SUFFOLK STREET 
GALLERIES; THE TATE JOHN H. F. Bacon; 
Gossip ; COIN SALE 168—170 


Music—THE DANCE OF DEATH ; Gossip; PER- 








FORMANCES NEXT WEEK ~ -» 170—171 
DkRAMA—THE MELTING-POT ; GossiP se as on aga 
LITERATURE 
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The Romance 
Weekley. 


Nowapbays, when there is a real desire 
for education on every side, the open door 
is often banged in the face of the eager 
by the dry pedant, whose futility and 
fertility are about equal. ‘‘ Tout savant 
est un peu cadavre,” and a host of un- 
readable monographs, overloaded with 
examples, full of excited comments about 
the priority in some trifling suggestion or 
discovery, and of indifference to the facts 
and needs of life, assures us of the truth 
of the epigram. The average professor 
is not exhilarating, but, when we come 
across one of the right sort—with a sense 
of humour and of the life around him— 
we want to keep him busy talking and 
writing ; we wish the world to profit by 
his learning instead of lazily repeating 
the casual guesses which have served their 
turn in print and are repeated by the 


of Names. By Ernest 
(John Murray, 3s. 6d. net.) 


ready writer—ready to write, indeed, but | 


unwilling to make any research. At best 
he will go to some cheap and popular 
handbook which preserves most of the old 
errors and gaily ignores all the results 
which scholars have worked out with 
infinite care and labour. Prof. Weekley 
is one of those rare teachers who know 
how to make learning interesting. We 
welcomed his book on ‘ The Romance of 
Words,’ published in 1912, and now 
already in a third impression; and we are 
equally glad to have its companion ‘ The 
Romance of Names,’ which is at once 
entertaining and scholarly. It does not 
make the mistake of giving us too much— 





stvled the ‘‘ curious rhetoric of chance.” 
Last week Mr. Chilley was prosecuting ¢ 
doctor for over-dosing him with hot 
water. Mr. Austin Dobson, when his 
muse declared that ‘‘ Ensign (of Bragg’s) 
made a terrible clangour,” was able to 
explain that Bragg’s was a real troop | 
of the period. Novelists have ceased to | 
indulge in the obvious wit which labels, 
for instance, a firm of solicitors ‘*‘ Quirk, 
Gammon & Snap,” but life is not so 
particular, and, like melodrama, supplies 
names curiously apt or insanely inept for 
certain trades and professions. Every 
reader will be able to supply instances, 
and, by the way, Prof. Weekley discovers | 
one or two, as when he finds in a Rugby | 
football team the names of Bull and | 
Muddiman. Then there is the perversity of 
life in supplying a right name in the wrong 
place and worrying us with unforeseen 
contingencies. Acton, the well-known his- 
torian, mentions a rumour spread in all 
quarters that his wife had drowned herself. 
She had done nothing of the sort, but a 
Baroness Acton had really drowned her- 
self at Tegernsee, under the historian’s 
windows. Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey was 
murdered at the bottom of Greenberry Hill 
(now Primrose Hill), and the names of 
the men hanged for the murder were 
Green, Berry, and Hill. The unfortunate 
coincidence of actual names with fictitious 
is so frequent a cause of distress and of 
legal proceedings as to need no special 
mention. 

Leaving such curiosities, we may turn 
to the surprises of the Professor's collec- 
tion, which are numerous, and often 
contradict popular ideas. The twenty- 
three chapters before us show the extra- 
ordinary variety of the sources of names, 
and on every page the intelligent reader | 
should find something to interest him. | 
Beginning with the “football team we 
have already mentioned and two lists 
of names from the Hundred Rolls of 
1273, derived from Middlesex and a Buck- 
inghamshire village, Mr. Weekley pro- 
ceeds through variant spellings (a fre- | 
quent source of error and confusion), the | 
commonest names, names __ indicating | 
nationality, &c., to more curious sources 
of nomenclature, such as occupations, 
physical features, social grades, hills, | 
brooks, birds, beasts, and fishes. From 
this list of “ assorted warious ’’ we select 
a few samples to illustrate the writer's | 
treatment. The stern negations of philo- | | 
logy will spoil many a fancy: Waters | 





| alas! it means a vassal of vassals. 


| and Parmenter. 


usually has nothing to do with water, 
butis connected with Walter; and Napier 
is not a man who has no peer, but a person 
who originally looked after napery. Vava- 
sour suggests the blue-blooded, haughty 
darlings of Ouida’s making at once, but. 
After 
Smith, the commonest occupative name is 
Taylor, which is odd, since the trade had 
other names, such as Seamer, Shapster, 
The explanation is that 
Taylor has absorbed the medizval Teler 
and Teller, “‘ weaver,” as well as the 
maker of tiles. Marshall may be a great 
commander, but is also a shoeing-smith. 
“During the Middle Ages [we read] there 
was a kind of race among half a dozen 


| favourite names, the prevailing order being 


John, William, Thomas, Richard, Robert, 
with perhaps Hugh as sixth.” 

That information we might find elsewhere, 
but we should hardly find the reason for 
prominence in each case clearly stated, 
as it is here. 

Matthew Arnold’s genteel sigh at the 
grossness of Wragg, Bugg, and Stiggins 
is neatly countered. Stiggins—now, we 
fear, definitely dishonoured by one of the 
world’s great humorists — goes back to 
the illustrious Anglo-Saxon Stigand; and 
Wiggins is W igand, a champion. 

The ranks of the nobility must tremble 
if this book enters into the popular: in- 
telligence, for many a pretty legend is 
ruthlessly dispersed. To explain Morley 
by Morlaix, a place in France, “is a 
snobbish, if harmless, delusion’’; there 
are at least three places in England called 
Carrington, but the name is derived by 
one writer from Charenton. 

The numerous class of persons who 
conceive that, because they bear the name 
of a place, it belonged to their ancestors 
receive but cold comfort here. For 
‘in the case of counties, towns, and villages, 
the name was usually acquired when the 
locality was left. Thus John Tiler leaving 
Acton, perhaps for Acton’s good, would be 
known in his new surroundings as John 
Acton. A moment’s reflection will show 
that this must be so. Scott is an English 
name, the aristocratic Scotts beyond the 
border representing a Norman family Escot, 
originally of Scottish origin. English, early 
spelt Inglis, is a Scottish name. The names 
Cornish and Cornwallis first became common 
in Devonshire, as Devonish did outside that 
county.” 


The host of Kings, we fear, cannot 
boast securely of royal descent. They 
bear a nickname frequently conferred on 
performers in religious plays, festivals, 
and processions. There are so many 
snares and false ideas about nomenclature 
that it is a relief to find the greatest name 
in English letters at once simple and com- 
manding. Shakespeare, whom we see no 
valid reason to connect with hogs’ flesh, 
bore a name which means what it looks 
like, ‘shake spear,’’ a verb in the im- 
perative followed by a noun. He was, 
our author points out, more fortunate in 
thi way than Racine, who was a root, and 


| Corneille, who was a crow. 


An excellent Index completes the book, 
and cross-references are supplied through- 
out. 


i 
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The Life Work of Edward A. Moseley in 
the Service of Humanity. 
Morgan. (New York, Macmillan Com- 
pany, 8s. 6d. net.) 


“WHEN a man dies, his worth must be 
estimated not by what he received, but by 
what he gave, not by what he achieved for 
himself, but by what he achieved for others. 


....Edward A. Moseley, Secretary of the | 


Interstate Commerce Commission from its 
organization in 1887 until his death in 191], 
held only a modest office, but in the final 
discounting he is disclosed a creditor of 
humanity.” 

In these words Mr. Morgan introduces one 
of those comparatively rare Government 
ofticials who turn their tasks into service 
for their fellow-creatures, and thereby 
save thousands from death or injury. 
His story should certainly be given to 
the world, and Mr. Morgan has done it 
conscientiously and with full knowledge 
of the intricacies and difficulties con- 
cerned. The imaginative touch that 
would have made the man live before us 
is lacking, but this is probably due to the 
fact that the biographer has limited him- 
self to dealing with the work rather than 
the life of Edward A. Moseley. 

For twenty-five vears Moseley’s life 
was the story of State regulation for 
railways in the United States, and he was 
primarily, though often indirectly, respon- 
sible for all the important Federal Acts 
dealing with nearly every phase of the 
subject. Through his exertions the first 
Safety Appliance Act (1893) was passed, 
which insisted on automatic couplings on 
freight trains, and he made the Act 
effective by causing the intervention of 
the Government in a case which went 
against a brakeman who lost a hand 
through the railway company’s neglect of 
the law. He drew up the Employers’ 
Liability Act, and worked eleven vears to 
get it passed. He himself said of this 
that it was “‘ the most important piece of 
legislation affecting the just rights of 
labor that has been enacted in many 
years.” An Accident Report Law (1901) 
was also drafted by him, whereby rail- 
way companies are required to report all 
collisions and accidents, with the causes 
and circumstances involved. The Hours 
of Service Act, in addition, made it 
unlawful for certain railway servants to 
work more than a prescribed number of 
hours, and in consequence of this mishaps 
attributed to their falling asleep have 
almost entirely disappeared from the 
Accident Reports. 

The speech advocating the Medal Bill 
shows the simple, direct eloquence with 
which Moseley depicted the heroism of 
humble workers; while in various ad- 
dresses to workmen, and in the espousal of 


The words in which he mentioned himself 
on his appearance before the National 


By James | 





Industrial Commission held at Washington | 


in 1898 (he was the first person invited 
to discuss Labour legislation) are a true 
description of his attitude :— 

‘*“T am here solely as a citizen whose 
whole heart is wrapped up in the subject 
of the relations between capital and labor 


and the proper position which they should 
occupy to each other.” 
His testimony is inserted as an appendix 
to the biography, and is valuable as 
illustrating his profound knowledge of 
industrial problems and the thoroughness 
with which he devoted himself to finding 
solutions. 

Moseley was the parent and pioneer 
of other Federal Acts, and the last one— 


passed in 1910—will come into full force | 


in 1916, when in the United States 

‘the standardization of the cars must be 
completed. ...Hereafter....all cars will be 
constructed in these respects [ladders, sill 
steps, running boards, &c.] precisely alike. 
No detail of the conditions surrounding 
trainmen is now left to chance.” 

But Moseley did not find his life-work 
until he was over forty years of age; 
what, then, was he doing before? It 
is in this part of the book that the bio- 
grapher shows most skill in presenting his 
subject, and sustains interest by his well- 
proportioned narrative. He depicts the 
different influences acting on the earnest- 
eyed youth, his hard time at sea in voyages 
to South Africa and Calcutta, and his 
many-sided life, where he 
“met his fellow-men from many countries 
on a common level, regardless of race and 
education, and while living their life with 
them he made the discovery, as he always 
said, that the qualities of manhood are not 
confined to any race or class or station.” 

We obtain a glimpse of his wife 
“ bringing to him a girlhood love that never 
grew old, a rare devotion, and the sound 
counsels of a good woman’s wisdom. From 
her he always had encouragement in his 
best endeavor, and her self-forgetfulness was 
a large factor in his success.” 

After this sentence, however, she dis- 
appears from the book and, when once 
the Secretaryship begins, Mr. Morgan is 
unable to follow his subject beyond the 
work he undertook. A foreshadowing of 
the man’s sympathy with Labour is given 
by the unique strike which occurred when 
he was a partner in the ownership of a 
lumber-yard, yet advised his own work- 
men to strike! Other indications can be 
seen in his support of Labour interests 
while he was member of the Legislature 
for his native town of Newburyport, 
Mass.; in his joining the Knights of 
Labor; and even in his advocacy of 
woman suffrage. 

As Secretary to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Moseley showed what one 
official can accomplish when he is in- 
spired by the ideal of service to his 
State. He gives his philosophy charac- 
teristically in a letter to an old friend :— 

“Everything is going very pleasantly 
with me. You know I have devoted my 
life to the man with the patched trousers 


gpl” : |; and have been quite successful. It is 
their rights, the same quality appears. | 4 a ® 


comforting thought that this work has 
saved many a poor devil from death or 
injury and kept many a right arm to support 
a family ; but the espousal of the cause of 
the ‘ under dog’ is not productive of great 
honors in a material sense. However, if 
the world is a little better for my having 
lived in it, I am satisfied. I have some- 
times thought that if I had devoted the same 
time and energy to fighting the cause of the 
corporations, my material benefits would 


have been greater and the reward more 
substantial; but I have never regretted 
my choice.”’ 

His boxing, canoeing, and gardening 
show the health that pervaded him, and 
the number.of his friendships lovable 
character. The appreciations at the end 
are eloquent in their testimony of a life 
worthily lived. 








In the Footsteps of the Brontés. By Mrs. 
Ellis H. Chadwick. (Pitman & Sons, 
16s. net.) 

Mrs. Cuapwick’s volume is aptly named. 

How little she can claim to be an inter- 

preter of the Brontés we may indicate 

at once by a quotation from her remarks 
on ‘ Wuthering Heights ’ :— 

“Nelly Dean is far too accomplished a 
story-teller to be a Yorkshire servant at 
the latter end of the eighteenth century, 
but it was a clever device for Emily Bronté 
to put the story in the mouth of one of the 
servants, though she herself is the real story- 
teller, for she was the actual nurse to the 
original of Cathy ; parts of the narrative as 
told by Nelly cannot be excelled for original 
power in any prose of the nineteenth century. 
The novel stands alone; it cannot be put 
into any category, for it is without kith or 
kindred ; it belongs to no school, and is 
supremely indifferent to time, but it is the 
soul-fact that matters in this great novel, 
as also in Charlotte’s stories.”’ 

The fact that Mrs. Chadwick is neither 
a critic nor a writer has not prevented 
her from following up matters of external 
interest affecting the Brontés with the 
most praiseworthy persistence, and to 
persistence she adds the still more valuable 
quality of common sense. We can sym- 
pathize with her, for instance, when she 
takes Miss Sinclair to task for imputing 
to Charlotte a ‘* passionate fondness ”’ for 
children, as well as with her disposition to 
remind readers that the terrible hardships 
suffered by the sisters wherever they 
went were largely attributable to their 
abnormal sensitiveness. Her book is a 
curious and almost unreadable mixture of 
scrappiness and diffuseness, but it contains 
much that is novel and valuable, and— 
in spite of its prevailing atmosphere of 
tedious gossip—arrives as a rule at not 
improbable conclusions. 

Among the numerous illustrations is 
one of the circular of ‘“‘The Misses 
Bronte’s Establishment for the Board 
and Education of a limited number of 
| Young Ladies,’ the fee 35/., and 
‘“* Each Young Lady to be provided with 
One Pair of Sheets, Pillow Cases, Four 
Towels, a Dessert and Tea-spoon.” Bran- 
well Bronté’s oil painting of his sisters, 
which is reproduced from a photograph 
| on glass—the original having perished— 

is another interesting feature; and we 
must also mention the text of a long 
letter from Prof. Heger to Ellen Nussey, 
in the course of which he tactfully advises 
| that lady not to publish Charlotte’s 
correspondence. 

We could have wished Mrs. Chadwick's 
work in many respects different from 
what it is; but that she has furnished 

_material for further study of a fasci- 

| nating subject is undeniable, and we must 

be grateful to her. 
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~e , . ee : - | of course, by the child’s ar atic 
The Religion of the Samurai. By Kaiten | The Memoirs of Maria Stella (Lady New- | sncuamaane , _ . uae 
Nukariva. “ Luzac’s Oriental Religions borough). By Herself. (Eveleigh Nash, | where Chiappini became possessed of 


Series.” (Luzac & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 

Ir is doubtful what is the attitude of 
the average present-day European of 
intelligence and mental capacity towards 
religion, but he is as a rule, we imagine, 
unconvinced of anything in particular, 
and contemptuous of some, but tolerant 
towards and interested in most, forms of 
belief. Such a man will experience great 
pleasure in reading Mr. Nukariya’s book 
Zen, the religion of modern Japan. 

This religion, a form of Buddhism 
which in reality originated among Brah- 
manic teachers of pre-Buddhistic times, 
although of much antiquity, is probably as 
compatible with the trend of modern 
thought as any religion known. The 
Japanese to a great extent owe to their 
faith the important position among the 
nations which at the present day they 
occupy, and this is due to the fact that 
Zen inculeates many of the most en- 
lightened doctrines and tenets in relation 
to the conduct of life and the merging of 
individual interest in that of the com- 
munity, of the nation, and finally of the 
universe. 

Here we find no deification of Buddha 
or any other being. Buddha is simply an 
ideal, or, in another sense, an idea signi- 
fying Nature and Universal Life. Zen is 
as full of the doctrine of self-denial and 
altruism as Christianity, and is saturated 
with human sympathy. It maintains the 
thesis that there is good in everybody ; 
and that there is no man, however morally 
degenerate, who cannot uplift himself to 
a high ethical and spiritual plane by the 
widening of his self. Nothing, according 
to its teachings, can produce a more per- 
nicious effect on criminals than to treat 
them as if they were a different sort of 
people, and confirm them in their convic- 
tion that they are bad-natured. Every 
man has a conscience—is what is termed 
Buddha - natured. So the Samurai be- 
lieves in humanity, in nature, and in 
life. His reverence for nature is well 
shown in a parable relating how a priest 
was about to address an open-air meeting 
when a bird on a neighbouring tree burst 
into song. The priest immediately packed 
up his sermon and went away, remarking 
that the bird had given them a better 
sermon than it was in his power to do. 

The Samurai has no belief in immor- 


‘tality, and to him the mind (or soul) and 


tie body are essentially one and insepar- 
able. The arguments of Zen on _ this 
point are interesting, one of them being 
as follows: the belief in the immortality 
of the soul as a separate entitv 

“fails to gratify the desire, cherished by the 
‘believer, of enjoving eternal life, because 


the soul has to lose the body, which in- | : 3 f 
Stella’ to write a sequel to ‘The Ring 


dividualizes it and is the sole important 
medium through which it may enjoy life.” 





10s. 6d. net.) 


A FEW years ago Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey published ‘ The Mystery of Maria 
Stella, Lady Newborough,’ a strange per- 
son who believed that she, the alleged 
daughter of an Italian policeman named 
Chiappini, had been changed at nurse 
with the male child of a noble Frenchman 
travelling as the Comte de Joinville. 
This Comte de Joinville she asserted to be 
none other than the notorious ** Egalité ”’ 
Orléans. It followed that his eldest son, 
Louis Philippe, afterwards King of the 
French, was an impostor. While review- 
ing Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey’s book, 
The Atheneum (No. 4177, Nov. 16, 1907) 
pointed out several fatal flaws in Maria 
Stella’s story. Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, 
for his part, judiciously left it as a ** mys- 
stery,” though he obviously leaned to 
Maria Stella’s side, and expressed the 
hope that the problem would be finally 
solved through a ‘confession ’”’ existing 
in the Vatican archives. 

We are bound to say that M. Boyer 
d’Agen has advanced matters but little in 
the volume which—published last year in 
Paris—now appears in an English trans- 
lation. He has discovered in the Vatican 
archives a manuscript copy of Lady New- 
borough’s autobiography, and here it is 
in print. If this be the * confession ” to 
which Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey alluded, 
it is to be feared that disappointment 
awaits the believers in the Orléans- 
Chiappini legend. For, though we do 
not pretend to have collated the versions 
page by page, we are prepared to state 
that these ‘Memoirs’ differ in no im- 
portant particulars from the printed copies 
of the editions of 1830 and 1848 which, 
under the title of ‘ Maria Stella,’ are to be 
found in the Library of the British Mu- 


seum. The spirited sub-title, ‘‘ Echange 
d'une demoiselle du plus haut rang | 


contre un garcon de la plus vile condition,” 
is, indeed, omitted. Otherwise the dis- 
crepancies appear to be slight, and as Sir 
Ralph Payne-Gallwey’s study was largely 
based on ‘ Maria Stella,’ Lady 
borough’s latest editor cannot be said to 





New- | 


have made much progress in his chival- | 


rous attempt to rehabilitate ‘* the honour 
of the blood of France, which cannot lie.” 


These ‘ Memoirs’ are best taken, then, 
as a welcome and faithful translation of 
a rare and curious book. Quérard, it 
appears, dismissed * Maria Stella’ in his 
‘Supercheries Littéraires’ as ‘‘ un insipide 
roman.” But it is much better than that : 
it is just the sort of self-revelation that 
would have delighted Browning. We 
can even imagine him inspired by * Maria 


| and the Book,’ with the Tertium Quid 


The whole subject is treated by Mr. | 


Nukariya so lucidly as to be thoroughly 
comprehensible and clear to the Occi- 
‘dental mind, and his only fault seems to us 
to be that of filling pages with lengthy, 
and to the Western reader unnecessarily 
dletailed, notes. 


airily sceptical as to the rights and wrongs 
of the case. Lady Newborough vividly 
describes her childhood at the little town 
of Modigliana in the Apennines; the 
cruelty of her mother and the severity of | 
her father, the sbirro; the kindness of 
the Countess Camilla Borghi, impressed, | 


money from a secret source; and Maria 
Stella’s sale in marriage for cash down, 
after appearances on the stage, to the 
middle-aged, vinous, and rather mad 
Lord Newborough. The unwilling union 
of the bride of thirteen and a half with 
the bridegroom of fifty is extraordinarily 
like the parallel episode in ‘The Ring 


|} and the Book,’ and Lord Newborough 
| regarded the Chiappinis, who fleeced him 


mercilessly, with much the same dislike 


| as Count Guido entertained towards the 


parents of Pompilia, though with con- 
siderably better reason. 

Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey has already 
told us how Lady Newborough, left a 
widow and remarried to Baron Ungern- 
Sternberg, a Russian, suddenly found the 
whole course of her life changed through 
the arrival by post, while she was staying 
at Sienna, of a letter purporting to have 
been written by her father in his last days, 
and to be a confession that she was born 
‘of a person I must not name,’ and had 
been exchanged for his own male child 
on the day of her birth. 

The second part of the biography 
declines in interest; it is too full of her 
quarrels with the lawyers, the sham 
lawyers and other harpies who gathered 
round her after she had taken the field as 
a claimant. Still, her ideas of an inno- 
cent deception are entertaining: she laid 
her first parallel against Louis Philippe 
in an advertisement pretending to come 
from the widow of Count Pompeo Borghi, 
her old benefactress, and she won over 
the Count Borghi of the day by calmly 
informing him that her French relations 
were fully satisfied as to the justice of her 
cause. More astonishing and very pathetic 
is her boundless capacity for blinking the 
weak points of her cause. To take one 
instance: Maria Stella Chiappini was 
born on April 17th, 1773 ; Louis Philippe 
was supposed to have been born on 
October 6th. Lady Newborough _ tri- 
umphantly points out that no Parlia- 


mentary Commissioners attended the 
latter birth, and that the record was 
‘* Parliament absent.” The neglect of a 


formality does not go far to prove that 
the child was supposititious. 

M. Boyer d’Agen might have supple- 
mented his enthusiastic but not very 
informative Introduction by some foot- 
notes. ‘‘ Perceval, a Minister,” is, of 
course, Spencer Perceval, who was a step- 
brother of Lord Newborough’s first wife ; 
and the ‘** Marchioness of B.,’’ who is men- 
tioned several times, is Lady Bute, a 
staunch friend of Maria Stella. Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey has to be consulted for 
Lady Newborough’s last vears. Her hopes 
ruined by the Revolution of 1830, she 
lived under the prudent toleration of the 
French Government, at the Hotel de 
Bath, Rue de Rivoli, feeding the sparrows 
aml calling Louis Philippe a_brigand, 
until her death on December 28th, 1843. 
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BOZ AND PHIZ. 


Tuer two books before us are concerned | 
with Dickens and his chief illustrator, | 
but in each case the author takes a wide | 
look round the past, telling us something | 
not only of the band of writers and artists | 
associated with the author of ‘ Pickwick,’ 
but also of others eminent in his time in 
art or letters. In each book, too, the | 
Dickensian will find materials for the | 
elucidation of the originals of Dickens's | 
characters. 

‘Memories of Charles Dickens’ is a | 
title sure to attract, and when the reader | 
takes up the bulky volume, he will expect 
to find a host of things which escaped that 
solemn biographer John Forster. Mr. 
Fitzgerald can claim to have been a 
favourite with Dickens as well as his pupil 
in letters. For nearly fifteen years he 
was on intimate terms with him, planned 
and debated with him five or six novels, 
and had the advantage of his corrections. 
Mr. Fitzgerald contributed more serials 
than anybody else to the two journals 
which Dickens edited, and received the 
substantial sum of 2,000/. for his efforts. 
His geniality clearly won him a warm 
place in the master’s heart. 

Consequently, we get in this volume a 
sketch of the ways of Dickens which is 
less reserved than Forster’s. But when 
Mr. Fitzgerald explains that other ad- 
mirers of Dickens have not been ** trained 
to the pen,”’ or to the difficulties of noting 
character, we must observe that ample 
experience in writing usually produces 
more satisfactory results than we find 
here. Our author wields a copious pen 
where Dickens is concerned, and does not 
hesitate to repeat himself. In 1905 he 
gave us ‘ The Life of Charles Dickens as 
Revealed in his Writings,’ and a critic 
with a tolerable memory will find much 
here that is repeated from that book. 
We have, for instance, in both Forster’s 
Sonnet to Dickens, and the four lines of 
appreciation which follow are the same 
in both books. Forster has already been 
treated by Mr. Fitzgerald in a separate 
monograph, and we cannot find—apart 
from the acknowledged use of matter from 
a recent article in T'he Contemporary 
Review—that his latest account adds any- 
thing essential to what he has said before. 
Indeed, it is more casual, and less care- 
fully done. Mr. Fitzgerald has never 
mastered the art of arranging his matter 
or avoiding repetitions even within the 
covers of a single volume. He does not 
show himself of the school of Dickens in 
doing a thing resolutely as well as it can 
be done. He has not troubled to read 
and reproduce correctly the facsimiles of 
the letters he prints. 

In this book, as in others of a like kind, 
he is a sentimentalist, hardly an expert 








Memories of Charles Dickens, with an Ac- 
count of *‘ Household Words’ and ‘ All the 
Year Round, and of the Contributors 
Thereto. By Perey Fitzgerald. (Bristol, 
Arrowsmith ; London, Simpkin & Mar- 
shall, 12s. 6d.) 


| of Boz. 





Phiz and Dickens. By 
(Nisbet & Co., 15s. net.) 


Edgar © Browne. 


in judgment. He might almost rank with | be shown to her after publication, for her 


the Pickwickians in his naive delight in 
this event or that instance of the cordiality 
How good, how kind, how 
great! is the echo of every page. 
all pleasant enough—this recovery, across 
the haze of years, of the impressions made 
by that miracle of energy and perpetual 
source of humour, Charles Dickens; but 
the picture is somewhat 
definite lines. We have no doubt that 
Dickens was inimitable, but we have not 
his humour and spirits to carry off the 
jests he made about his circle and the 
unwelcome intruders. We hear once again 
of his immense walks, but we do not gather 
if he smoked fiercely—as some literary 
men do—if he sat up late: in fact, we 
do not often find here the little touches 
which Forster neglected, and which an 
intimate might have supplied. 

There was no one quite like Dickens, 
we may be sure, but Mr. Fitzgerald does 
not increase the effect of his impressions 
by underrating Dickens’s contemporaries, 
and by scolding the present age. Dickens 
was wonderfully active and conscientious 
as an editor, taking the utmost pains with 
the writings of others; but is Mr. Fitz- 
gerald justified in supposing that no 
modern editor goes beyond the bare 
performance of his duties, wastes no time 
in svmpathizing with his contributors or 
making the best of their less fortunate 
efforts ? We have even heard of editors 
of to-day who find time in unofficial letters 
to entertain their correspondents. Further, 
it must not be forgotten that editors of 
to-day are much more worried with un- 
suitable contributions than Dickens could 
have been. In his time people in general 
did not suppose that writing was their 
forte, or a thing so easy that it could be 
done without trouble. The world of 
fashion, the professional sportsman, and 
the denizens of the nursery were not 
moved to present to the public bad 
grammar and worse taste. The art of 
self-advertisement was comparatively un- 
developed. 

There is some novelty for the ordinary 
reader in Mr. Fitzgerald’s account of the 
leading contributors to Household Words 
and All the Year Round, but we cannot 
praise his critical appreciations. Was 
Talfourd the most brilliant of Dickens’s 
circle? We hardly think so, though he was 
certainly versatile. ‘* Who will forget,” we 
read, ‘* his beautiful drama of * Ion,’ origin- 
aliv set off by Macready’s fine acting ?” 
We fear that two generations have already 
given a pretty clear answer to this query. 
On the other hand, we are sure that Harri- 
son Ainsworth is not entirely forgotten, 
and Mr. Fitzgerald may rest assured that 
the elder Dumas, to whom he compares 
him, has not “long since fallen out of 
fashion.” The greatest books of Dumas 
are as certain of immortality as the best 
things of Dickens. We learn that Dickens 


found Mrs. Gaskell ** aggressive and short-. 


tempered.”’ The evidence offered is that 
she * haughtily dealt with him as equal 
to equal,” and particularly resented ** any 
meddling with her work.” Dickens did not 
use his revision, but wished his proof to 





It is | 


consideration ‘‘ whether her story would 
have been the better or the worse for 
it.” Mr. Fitzgerald finds comedy in this. 
He will probably be surprised to hear 


_ that Mrs. Gaskell was a finer artist in prose 


deficient in. 


| 





than Dickens, and fully justified in pre- 
ferring her own style (which he himself 
calls ** finished ’’) to the alterations of the 
cleverest of editors. 

We cannot always agree with our 
author; but we must not leave his 
book without recognizing that it con- 
tains some amusing things and neat 
sayings which are much to the point. 
Here is a charming letter from Dickens 
to the author on his marriage, containing 
a characteristic scrap of verse, like his 
letter to Charles Kent on the last day of 
his life :— 

My pEAR FitzGERALtp,—TI enclose a 
cheque for 501. Will you kindly advise 
Holdsworth of its safe receipt ? 

The little victims play 
—with ready money—always under these 
circumstances, I am told ! 
Ever your Venerable Sage, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

This, too, of Yates is excellent :— 

“In The Times he signed always ‘A 
Lounger at the Clubs,’ which amused Boz 
wonderfully. I once heard him say: ‘ Droll 
notion that lounging at the clubs, for 
Edmund, who does not belong to a single 
club.’ There was no malice in the speech, 
but these inconsistencies were with Boz 
irresistible. You would see his eyes begin- 
ning to twinkle with fun, then his cheeks 
wrinkling with anticipatory enjoyment. The 
jest was coming, and must out at last.” 

If Mr. Fitzgerald had given us more of 
this quality, we should have felt really 
enlightened. We are glad to see an Index, 
an essential feature missing in his book 
of 1905. 


Mr. Edgar Browne has done well in 
publishing a book of reminiscences con- 
cerning his father, the chief illustrator of 
Dickens. A large section of the public 
still thinks that ** Phiz*’ was Cruikshank ; 
and those who are particularly interested 
in H. K. Browne have been puzzled for 
years by the name Hablot, often, as Mr. 
Browne explains, wrongly spelt with a 
circumflex over the last syllable. Hablot 
K. Browne got his name from a French 
officer, and was nearly called ‘* Nonus” 
as well, being the ninth son in a long 
family. He brought up his boys in 
Croydon, then quite a rural district in 
which the young folks found it easy to 
play exciting games and assign to the 
girls next door the function of female 
slaves. Mummers, walking and running 
races on Good Fridays, processions of 
Jack-in-the-green on May Day, the Croy- 
don Walnut Fair, and other delights are 
attractively described. 

All this account of a life very different 
from that of to-day is illumined by touches 
of humour, which, indeed, make the whole 
book agreeable reading. Mr. Browne 1s 
discursive, like Mr. Fitzgerald, and tells us 
much that we know; but he has an ex- 
cellent judgment, and shows considerable 
shrewdness in his views of the interesting 
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people he came across. Dickens he saw 
as the man of business not greatly in- 
terested in children. Lever, for whom 
his father did many illustrations, was as | 
festive as his own wild herees, and im- 
proved his adventures into excellent 
stories. Browne’s illustrations for both 
had often to be done in a hurry, and with 
incomplete knowledge of the authors’ 
intentions. His son, we think, fairly 
shows that Dickens was exigent beyond | 
reason concerning his text. 

The illustrator himself seems to have 
been casual in business matters, and, 
though much sought after as a partner | 
in the most celebrated publications of the | 
day, not inclined to indulge in the plea- | 
sures and preoccupations of the social 
world. Still, the Croydon circle included | 
some notable people. Mr. Browne’s aunt 
married Elnanan Bicknell, the father of 
some notable sons, and a great collector 
of Turner’s works. Four of his drawings 
hang in the Wallace Collection, secured, 
regardless of cost, by the Marquis of Hert- 
ford. To Bicknell’s house came the son 
of a near neighbour, young Ruskin, who 
was greatly attached to Mr. Browne’s 
aunt, and would read to her long screeds 
of a work in manuscript, or set the whole 
household astir in search of colours, 
brushes, and paper to copy a flower 
on the spur of the moment. We get a 
later view of him surrounded bya bevy of 
ladies, holding a Socratic conversazione :— 

“The professor asked, What is the cha- 
racteristic of Greek art ? A very pink lady 
opined that it was ‘ Strong.’ ‘ My dear,’ said 
Mr. Ruskin in a very soft voice, ‘ the Devil 
is strong,’ and for a time the nymphs were 
covered with confusion.” 


Augustus Manns, Harrison Ainsworth 
(learned in some medieval byways), 
8. C. Hall (the supposed original of Peck- 
sniff), and many theatrical and musical 
celebrities, are the subject of effective 
sketches. Dickens’s unpleasant habit of 
taking off his friends in his books is justly 
censured, and we wish that Mr. Browne 
had eliminated long pieces of quotation 
from books accessible to everybody, such 
as ‘Jack Hinton’ and ‘A Tale of Two 
Cities,’ in order to find more room for 
his own comments. The drawings and 
sketches by his father which he gives us 
have generally no relation to the text, 
but they are certainly striking, and it 
seems to an ordinary observer as if Browne 
might have made a success in paintings 
and drawings if he had had adequate 
training. As a youth, he studied etching 
and engraving. W. P. Frith advised him 
to paint scenes from real life, but the 
delineator of ‘The Derby Day’ was 
apparently so uninventive that in later 
life he offered 100/. to any one who would 
find him a subject ! 

Mr. Browne suggests—we think with 
reason—that his father as an illustrator 
of Dickens felt it his duty to be éomic, 
but, at least in the later books, introduced 
glimpses of beauty for which the public 


did not ask. No model was ever used, 
but he 


“drew after the fashion of a child who will 





aw you a picture of anything without 


even glancing at the reality. To this | 
faculty of reproducing at will unconscious 
impressions he owed most of his excellences, 
together with most of his faults.” 


| In fact, 


“what the man in the street wanted was 
a joke which he could understand in a 
drawing or a paragraph, and with Browne | 
and Dickens in conjunction he got what 


| he desired from both of them.”’ 


The incessant strain of periodical 
work clearly dwarfed Browne’s powers. 
His final years were enlivened by another | 
artist associated with Dickens, Frank | 
Barnard, who made a speciality of ob- 
serving queer people, and was himself an | 
oddity given to wild humours. 

Browne’s career as a whole was a dis- | 
appointment, as his son admits, but we 
read enough of him in these pages to see 
that he was a delightful man, and one | 
well worth knowing. 








Essays and Studies. By Members of the 
English Association. Edited by C. H. 
Herford. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 5s. 
net.) 


THE outstanding essay in this volume 
is that on ‘ English Prose Numbers,’ by 
Prof. Elton. In it he surveys the whole 
subject of prose-rhythm in English from 
a standpoint which slightly differs from 
that of Prof. Saintsbury’s * History,’ and 
attempts to restate the problems that now 
arise in the light of Mr. A. C. Clark’s and 
Mr. John Shelley’s recent work on it. It 
is a subject which must deeply interest 
every writer of English: not that by its 
study we can ever produce good rhythmi- 
cal prose mechanically, but that we can 
learn to detect the elements of style on 
which effect depends. The most impor- 
tant section of the essay is that in which 
the rhythmical relationship between verse 
and prose in English, and the intrusions of 
prose-rhythms into verse and of verse- | 
rhythms into prose, are studied. Prof. 
Elton is prepared (and we go with him) 
to admit a certain amount of verse-rhythm 
into English prose, provided it is not felt 
as verse; the prose-rhythm must be 
dominant, though the verse be faintly 
heard, as in Ruskin. 

Prof. Spingarn deals with the problem | 
whether the drama can or cannot exist 
as a creative art without theatres and 
actors, or can be understood or studied | 
without reference to them. His attack | 
on Mr. Walkley’s xsthetic logic may be | 
safely left to that vivacious gentleman | 
for reply ; while we note that Mr. G. B. | 
Baker’s criticism of Marlowe’s ‘ Tambur- 
laine ’ in this volume defends its place as 
great art only by its suitability to the 
actor and theatre, and its complete de- 
pendence on them. 

The real point of difference between 
Prof. Spingarn and the dramatic critics is 
that they have to deal in general with one 
aspect of their art, and he with another. 
For them the drama in the theatre is the | 
immediate subject. The real value of a 





altogether by its contemporaries almost 
by definition, since it can only be deter- 
mined by posterity. The drama can only 
be judged by men of to-day by its power 
to make them feel, hear, and see, apart 
from any preconceived standards of 
criticism, and the dramatic critic’s duty 
is to keep himscii free from mere acci- 


| dental deviations from the norm of the 


audience. Even in the great masterpieces 
—‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Macbeth,’ for example 
—in any work which is still alive for stage 
purposes, the audience of every age takes 
something personal to itself from the play, 
and adds something to the store of emo- 
tion connected with it. This aspect of 


| criticism is as important as the one on 


which Prof. Spingarn insists, and it is 
not unfair to remind him that the best of 
the dramas of the closet were written with 
the hope of getting on the stage. 

Prof. A. C. Guthkelch gives us 
an annotated edition of Defoe’s ‘ True- 
Born Englishman’ which solves most 
of the difficulties of the text. Mr. 
A. R. Skemp’s paper on ‘ The Plays of 
Mr. John Galsworthy ’ is a piece of sound 
appreciation. ‘Some Unconsidered Ele- 
ments in English Place-Names,’ by Mr. 
A. Mawer, deals with the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham. ‘ Plato- 
nism in Shelley’ deals with the analogies 
and influences of Plato at considerable 
length, and adds a note on the corre- 








spondence between ‘Prometheus Un- 
bound ’ and Plato’s * Statesman.’ 
Property: its Duties and Rights. Essays 


With an Intro- 


by Various Writers. 
of Oxford. 


duction by the Bishop 
(Macmillan & Co., 5s. net.) 


THE mere publication of this book will do 
much to strengthen a growing conviction 
that the Church at large has been following 
the lead of the world, when it ought to 
have been guiding it, on the question of 
the duties of property. We welcome the 
spirit in which Dr. Bartlet and the Bishop 
of Oxford have collaborated in issuing 
some literature of a popular kind about 
the duties and rights of property, and 
we are glad that the prelate did not follow 
many others and start the discussion before 
putting pertinent questions to himself. 
Such a focussing on the wisdom of the 
early Fathers of the Church convinces 
us afresh how often we have mistaken 
labyrinthine windings for paths of pro- 
zress; how often, instead of seeking for 
ourselves a better way of life, we have 
yielded to the small solicitations of cir- 
cumstance. The end of all our scheming 
has not been to conquer the materialistic 
world, but rather to succumb to it. 

Even in the case of the Church itself, 
pride of possession, to a lamentable de- 
gree, has taken the place of the respon- 
sibility of stewardship. How many of 
that propertied class are yet ready to 
accept this dictum of St. Augustine !—one 
of the best things which this book gives 
back to a forgetful world. According to 


play as great art is outside consideration ' Gratian, he 
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“urges that the needs of different people 
vary, that the rich are not to be required to 
use the same food as the poor, but may have 
such food as their infirmity has made neces- 
sary for them, while at the same time they 
ought to lament the fact that they require 
this indulgence.” 

The Church, as represented here by 
some earnest thinkers, still hesitates and 
accuses itself by the very act of seeking 
to mollify an attack upon its hesitancy and 
raising difficulties which would not exist, 
had not the flesh become so weak. The 
call to the really spiritual life is met 
to-day with more excuses than were 
found by those who refused to attend in 
the parable of the marriage supper. 


The Bishop of Oxford finds it necessary 
to seek a philosophy of property, and 
cites with approval Aristotle as the first 
to discover in property “* the most effective 
stimulus to character and personal exer- 
tion.” Further, he looks to the State to 
take measures “to redress the balance 
[of wealth]}.”” He emphasizes the opinion 
that a man should have his needs supplied, 
and we hoped to find the Augustinian 
quotation in juxtaposition, but we did not. 
In fact, the Introduction is eminently 
to the point, and has our whole-hearted 
commendation, if it is not quite what we 
expect from a spiritual teacher. 


Prof. Hobhouse opens the book itself 
with a chapter on ‘The Evolution of 
Property,’ and we read passively, feeling 
that we are following an expert on 
origins, and that the account is not only 
pleasant, but also good for us. On the 
penultimate page we gather that the 
writer himself favours something akin to 
Guild Socialism. On his last page he 
declares that 
“if private property is of value, for reasons 
and within limits that have been indicated, 
to the fulfilment of personality, common 
property is equally of value for the expres- 
sion and the development of social life ”’ ; 
his closing words being :— 

“We have to restore to society a direct 
ownership of some things, but an eminent 
ownership of all things material to the pro- 
duction of wealth, securing ‘ property for 
use’ to the individual, and retaining ‘ pro- 
perty for power’ for the democratic state.”’ 

The next two papers—Dr. Rashdall’s 
historic survey and criticism of ‘ The 
Philosophical Theory of Property’ and 
Mr. A. D. Lindsay’s on ‘ The Principle 
of Private Property "—are instances of 
learned treatises by no means devoid 
of interest, though the present critic 
prefers to consider in the space at his 
disposal such chapters as Dr. Bartlet’s 
on ‘The Biblical and Early Christian 
Idea of Property,’ which is quite as learned 
and perhaps less academic. The last- 
named writer avers that 
“society may be viewed primarily as a 
community, the general wellbeing of which 
is all in all, or on the other hand as made up 
of individuals, the particular wellbeing of 
whom is of prime importance ”’ ; 
and declares that 
“religion is in principle all or nothing: 
by its fruits it is known one way or another. 
True, what once had ethical meaning may 
be narrowed down to mere sacred ritual or 





custom, with no conscious relations to living 


conduct, individual or social. But this is 
simple lapse into unreality as regards one 
aspect, and in all higher faiths the primary 
aspect, of the full fact of religion, which 1s 
in idea coextensive with the whole life of 
personal responsibility. The religion of the 
Bible at least, and of the Early Church, was 
for the most part really effective in moulding 
men’s social ideals and conduct.” 

Dr. Bartlet’s voluminous researches 
into Church-lore are enlightening on the 
divergencies of present practice, though 
in more than one instance we welcome 
modern evidence of a return to early 
ways. Particularly, perhaps, is this the 
case where he speaks of the sensitiveness 
of the ancient Church about morally doubt- 
ful trades, and its refusal 
‘to receive for God’s service, especially the 
relief of the poor and needy conceived of as 
God’s special ‘altar’ for acceptable sacri- 
fices, anything made from such sources.” 
He speaks of the need that Roman law 
imposed for a “policy’’ of recognizing 
slavery as legitimate among Christians, if 
their status — already precarious — was 
not to be rendered quite untenable. It 
would have been so if colour had been 
given ‘to the suspicion that it meant 
social revolution on the part of slaves, 
i.e. the working class as a whole.” Here, 
undoubtedly, was one of the steps in 
compromise which, as the author says, 
later led under monasticism to a virtual 
dualism between true religious life and 
duty on the one hand, and civic and 
economic life on the other. 

To-day the divorce between the two has 
so widened that, as Dr. A. J. Carlyle says 
in opening his view of ‘The Theory of 
Property in Medieval Theology,’ we are 
no doubt very conscious of the great 
difficulties which surround charity— 

‘* difficulties so great and serious that there 
are some who think that the time is rapidly 
approaching when this function of the orga- 
nized Christian Society must be, at any rate 
in large measure, transferred to other 
organizations.” 

This chapter, we think, successfully 
rivals all the others as an * apologia pro 
vita sua,’ written by Churchmen who are 
cognizant of agreatneed. Mr.H.G. Wood 
carries forward the account to the Refor- 
mation, and finds in the division of Church 
influence rather than in the direct tend- 
ency of Puritan modes of thought the 
reason for the lowered efficiency of the 
Church -as a moral witness on the use 
of wealth. We admit a difficulty in 
accepting even such a point of view, but 
when the writer first remarks that “ the 
close connection between the Puritan 
ethic of prudence and the spirit of capital- 
ism is undeniable *’; and follows it up 
by asseverating :— 

“The truth surely is that the capitalist 
class was largely created by men who 
branded all careless consumption as a sin. 
The Puritan conception of stewardship, and 
the Puritan condemnation of worldly living, 
will be found to have contributed more to 
the morale of capitalism than either the love 
of gain or any conscious adaptation of a 
class to their place in the productive process,” 


we can only say that sympathetic under- 


standing, in which we had not so far found ' 


ourselves wanting, failed us entirely. 
Wesley, from whose writings many quo- 
tations are given, is more after our own 
heart, though he seems to have been moved 
rather to indulge his own leaning towards 
anascetic Puritanism than to deny himself 
because he was convinced of the greater 
need of others around him. 

We are not able to consider the closing 
chapter by Dr. Scott Holland on ‘ Property 
and Personality’ to anything like the 
extent which its merit deserves. We 
admire it so much that we seek eagerly 
for the reason why we do not feel more at 
one with him. Dr. Scott Holland appears 
to us to place undue insistence on provi- 
dential entity outside of—in fact, severed 
from—humanity, at least to the partial ex- 
clusion of the divinity within humanity ; 
the acknowledgment of which, though it be 
but in the germ stage, must call forth 
reverent service from the seemingly highest 
to the seemingly lowest. 








A Civil Servant in Burma. By Sir 
Herbert Thirkell White. (Arnold, 
12s. 6d. net.) 


Tue story of the annexation and pacifica- 
tion of Burma has been dealt with pre- 
viously by Sir Charles Crosthwaite who, in 
‘The Pacification of Burma,’ may be said 
to present the strictly official side of a 
momentous event in the annals of the 
Indian Empire. In ‘ A Civil Servant in 
Burma’ we have a more intimate and 
personal side of the events before and 
after the step which brought a new 
province under the administration of the 
Government of India. On the whole, the 
book is well written, but the author is 
not always happy in his method of 
expression—a certain clumsiness is re- 
vealed in sentences of inordinate length. 
A tendency to abrupt dissertations of a 
quasi-humorous nature is occasionally 
manifested, with disconcerting results. A 
work of this nature is attractive only to 
readers who have some knowledge of 
the subject, or who, at any rate, possess 
a certain amount of intelligence. That 
being so, it is not easy to see why 
the author should go out of his way to 
be offensive in the opening remarks of 
his introductory chapter. 

Apart from this, the book is to be 
commended. The tone throughout is 
conspicuously free from any touch of 
rancour ; indeed, Sir Thirkell White pays 
constant tribute to the admirable assist- 
ance rendered by his subordinates in the 
Secretariat and the sterling qualities of 
his superiors. 

Small sympathy and no admiration are 
revealed for the heaven-born adminis- 
trator. The author’s estimate of public 
opinion in this country on Indian affairs 
is summed up as follows :— 


“The tiresome thing about public opinion 
in England is that where interest might be 
beneficial it cannot be roused, while in some 
vital matter, in which only the man on the 
spot has materials for judging. the British 
public, or its spokesmen, insist on inter- 





fering.” 
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One of the best chapters is that entitled 
‘Early Days in Mandalay,’ in which the 
initial difficulties which beset the slender 
civil and military staff are admirably 
set forth. 

Sir Thirkell White crystallizes the ex- 
periences of his official life in the following 
sentences :— 


“The enthralling interest of seeing from 
within and from the centre the making of a 
new province, of taking a humble share in 
the work, was a privilege which falls to few 
men in a generation. The receipt of reports 
from districts, the issue of the Chief Com- 
missioner’s orders, daily contact with men 
of distinction in arms or civic affairs.... 
filled to overflowing the passing weeks.... 
Who wanted holidays at such a time when 
his work was far more interesting and stimu- 
lating than other people’s play ? With 
Stevenson, we might say we had the profit 
of industry with the pleasures of a pastime.” 


The book is illustrated with a few 
admirable photographic reproductions. | 








A Father in God: the Episcopate of 
William West Jones, D.D. By Michael 
H. M. Wood. (Macmillan & Co., 18s.) 


Witt1am West Jongs, first Archbishop 
of Capetown and second Metropolitan 
of South Africa, died in May, 1908, during 
a visit to England, having just completed 
the seventieth year of his age and the 
thirty-fourth of his episcopate. He was 
not a great orator, not a man of great 
learning or intellect; at Oxford he got 
only a second in ‘‘ Mods,” though that was 
probably due to ill-health, which pre- 
vented his reading for honours in the 
Final Schools. But he was a great man 
in the discharge of his peculiar office, a 
great Colonial bishop; and his influence 
on all sorts and conditions of men was 
incontestable. Instances of this abound. 
“He was always so really a Father in 
God to us all,” writes his successor, 
Dr. Carter, speaking for all the South 
African clergy. ‘‘ Personal friend” is 
the common term in the testimony of 
South African laymen everywhere. Cecil 
Rhodes was not a violent Churchman, and, 
further, on certain topics he kept the 
sensitive reticence and shyness of a school- 
boy. Yet for the Archbishop, it is stated 
that “he entertained sincere affection as 
for one who never hesitated to appeal to 
the spiritual side of his nature.” The 
germ of the Rhodes Scholarships was in 
the letter to the Archbishop dated Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1900, in which Rhodes offers 
the Diocesan College School through Dr. 
Jones, as Chairman of the College Council, 
“a scholarship at Oxford of 2501. a year, 
to come into immediate operation.” 
Among many other benefactions Rhodes 
made—anonymously—a gift of 10,0001. for 
the site of the new House of Mercy at 
Capetown, remarking apologetically to 
a friend that he did this because the Arch- 
bishop ‘was looking so anxious and 
worried.” A few weeks before his end 
he suffered gratefully a visit from Dr. 
Jones and ‘a conversation of a serious 
kind” which left the Archbishop con- 





vinced that Rhodes “was at heart a 
really religious man.” 

By Churchmen and Dissenters, lepers 
at Robben Island, and ‘ tough” ex- 
emplars of Colonial manners, Dr. Jones 
was valued in life, and is held now in 
affectionate and grateful memory ; but 
not less by those, lay or clerical, whom 
for conduct or policy he had to reprove. 
And this Archbishop could rebuke with 
point and vigour. A lout in a Capetown 
café who had insulted a waitress fled 
upon the intervention of his huge and 
gaitered form. One who knew him speaks 
of his 
“ardent and affectionate nature, which 
brought with it an occasional hastiness of 
manner and openness of speech, where colder 
and more cautious natures would have been 
silent.” 


Though stern towards sin, the Archbishop 
was gentle with sinners, and his influ- 
ence was an effect of unusual tenderness 
conjoined with extreme candour. Early 
in his episcopate Dr. Jones had to remon- 
strate with one of the oldest of his bishops 
on what his biographer calls gently a 
‘“somewhat unreasonable spirit in local 
affairs,” and spoke his mind. 


**T have ventured to say what I have said 
[concluded the Archbishop] partly because 
I felt my position demanded my saying it, 
and partly because a son may be allowed 
to urge upon his father a course which he 
feels essential to that father’s happiness.” 


Again, in 1877 certain hard-bitten miners 
in Namaqualand required from him, and 
received, some plain speaking. There fol- 
lowed presently a memorial signed by 
some thirty or forty of the chastened, 
thanking the Archbishop for his outspoken 
words. 

So he prevailed. It was an unobtrusive 
influence. Bishop’s Court, among its oaks 
and stately pines, at a rare angle to view 
the silvery precipices of Table Mountain, 
is but a stone’s-throw from Groote Schuur. 
How many of the privileged globe- 
trotters who found Rhodes’s house an 
exotic centre of mundane interest and 
distinction can remember to have met 
the Archbishop of Capetown? It was 
possible to visit South Africa again and 
again, and not to know him by sight. 
One felt the Archbishop rather than saw 
him. This heightens the interest with 
which his acquaintance is renewed, or made 
anew, in the ample pages of his old chap- 
lain Mr. Wood’s painstaking and devoted 
record. 

“Record ”’ is the word here, rather than 
** biography.” Mr. Wood writes admirably, 
but not as an artist aiming at a sym- 
metrical portrait of his subject. In his 
sympathetic Introduction the Archdeacon 
of Northampton says that he 
“believes that he [Mr. Wood] has given 
us a book which will take its place per- 
manently among the ecclesiastical records 
of the British dependencies.” 


For this successful issue two conditions, 
says the Archdeacon, were necessary— 


“ first, that we should know what the con- 
stitutional settlement was and how it was 
reached ; and secondly, that we should under- 





stand the character of the man during whose 
episcopate it was achieved.” 

Thus Mr. Wood is a specialist historian 
addressing a special audience. From 1874 
to 1908 South Africa was packed with 
history, painful and poignant enough, but 
of moving concern to every British subject, 
and, indeed, to the whole world as well. 
Those grim and gaudy events and sinister 
or sonorous actors are here scarce glanced 
at, are *‘ out of the saga” for Mr.. Wood. 
The problem of the Consecration oath 
taken by the Metropolitan on his appoint- 
ment is of incredibly more consequence 
than the Sand River Convention, the 
annexation and retrocession of the Trans- 
vaal, Amajuba, Dr. Jameson’s Raid. 
The mere shadow of Bishop Colenso 
obscures the burly, full-blooded figures of 
Cecil Rhodes and Paul Kruger. The rise 
and consolidation of the diamond industry 
and of the Witwatersrand in one tremendous 
wilderness dotted by rare farmhouses, 
with all which that transformation has 
implied for South Africa and the world, 
are here as nothing, and the Grahamstown 
judgment everything. Mr. Wood’s far- 
rago libelli is the history of the episcopate, 
and, incidentally, of the man in charge 
thereof, and it is nothing more. Add to 
this that the record is given in truly pro- 
digious detail. 

** How glad historians would be [exclaims 
Archdeacon Hutton] if they knew as much 
about the Synod of Whitby or the Council 
of Hatfield as future students will know 
about the Synods, their members, and their 
decisions, which have established the South 
African Church !” 


There is, indeed, no point in the constitu- 
tional settlement of the Church in South 
Africa, nor any episode nor any agent in 
all the knotted coil of controversy in- 
volved therein, or even remotely touching 
the relations of the Metropolitan to his 
Suffragans and clergy, or the relations of 
the Church in South Africa to the Church 
of England, on which the future student 
can excusably plead ignorance. All these 
things are here set down in order—things 
which made up West Jones’s work in life, 
with his part in them patiently revealed. 
The Archbishop kept a continuous chro- 
nicle in his own handwriting from 1861, 
when he was ordained, up to the beginning 
of February, 1908, a few months before 
he died; and this chronicle his biographer 
faithfully (and meticulously) follows. 

Of the five books into which the record 
is divided, much is inevitably given up to 
pure exposition. Part III., with its 
eleven chapters tracing the constitutional 
struggle in the Province of South Africa 
from far back in 1853, when Bishop Gray 
revived the Synodical government of 
the Church, down to January, 1910, and 
the passing of the Church Properties Act 
two years after West Jones was in his 
grave; is, of course, all entirely expository. 
But elsewhere, and generally, chapter after 
chapter pursues with almost daily minute- 
ness the regular routine of the Metro- 
politan at home or abroad—now with 
Bishop’s Court and Capetown as his 
centre, occupied in that social or slum 
work which was so fine a feature in his 
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career; now at provincial synod, or at 
Robben Island among the lepers, or setting 
forth in discomfortable post-cart through 
the Namaqualand desert. The record of 
his primary Visitation through the vast 
diocese is complete—its first, second, 
third, fourth, and fifth journeys described 
chapter by chapter. The Ethiopian Church 
movement is sketched clearly and fully, 
and ‘The Compact of 1900” given ver- 
batim. 

So, too, the whole expansion of the 
Church under West Jones's guidance 
seems narrated, down to the consecra- 
tion of a deaconess or a conversazione 
at Claremont—not, perhaps, the plan 
and method by which a professional man 
of letters might have chosen to paint the 
portrait of the Archbishop and tell the 
story of his episcopate, but a plan and 
method which in Mr. Wood’s hands are 
justified. He seeks to relate the history 
of the Church in South Africa, alike 
generally and during thirty-four signifi- 
cant years ; and probably his special audi- 
ence cannot have too full an account of 
the protracted conflict for the liberties of 
the Church, or follow too closely in the 
daily footsteps of a great Colonial bishop. 

‘** All that has happened [says Mr. Wood] 
has, even at the present day, a lively interest, 
for the Church not merely in the Province 
of 8. Africa, but in other Provinces beside, 
notably in Australia, New Zealand, and 
India, in which countries the questions are 
now to the fore and are being most keenly 
debated.” 





The ecclesiastical world therefore receives 
all the story, and should be grateful. But 
it savs much for the author that, amid all 
this superabundance of esoteric matter, 
the mere layman follows him, not with 
respect only, but with unflagging interest 
also. Thus the famed Third Proviso 
to Articles I. and II. of the Con- 
stitution of the Church was a fateful 
instrument, and demands that even the 
layman shall at least master its terms, 
ascertain how these affected the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, even (by 
ricochet, as it were) the movement headed 
by Archdeacon Badnall. It is other 
guess-work, perhaps, when we are re- 
quired to follow the Proviso in the debates 
of provincial synods and diocesan synods, 
and in the speeches of respected, but not 
epoch-making clerics and laymen. Here, 
it might seem, is less history than the 
materials of the historian diligently and 
fully ordered for his use. Yet the fact 
remains that we do not wish that Mr. Wood 
had been less particular. There are all 
the trees, but one can see the wood. 

For the Constitutional Question, it is 
claimed that the Church in South Africa, 
consistently and _ successfully asserting 
“her reasonable liberty in things spiri- 
tual,’ has not only vindicated her position 
as free and self-governing, yet in unity 
with the Church of England, but has also 
helped the other Churches or Provinces 
out of England. These are now able to 
obtain a like liberty from secular inter- 
ference without suffering a like crisis. 
It is claimed that the Church of England 
itself stands stronger. The South African 


Church bore the crisis and weathered it 
by sheer patience, tact, and good-feeling— 
all making for union within itself, and, if 
we may say so without flippancy, by a 
sort of right reverend “ sitting-tight ”’ 
under the menace of the Privy Council. 
For most or much of this result the Metro- 
politan was responsible, and his Church 
secure, he enlarged her coasts. On Christ- 
mas Eve of 1873, on the eve of West 
Jones’s appointment, Liddon wrote to 
him :— 

“I pray that God may enable you to 
build up His Church on the lines traced 
by your venerable predecessor. If it is not 
very impertinent in me to say so, I have no 
doubt on this score.” 

The inference all over that vast and sunlit 
region of the Archbishop’s labours is that 
this prayer was granted. 








FICTION. 


Jacob Elthorne. By Darrell Figgis. (Dent 
& Co., 6s.) 


TuE question that haunts the pages of 
this five-act chronicle of a life is, what 
effect Jacob Elthorne had on the lives 
he drew to share his own, more particu- 
larly the two women on whom at varying 
eriods of life he was so dependent. 
Their apologia is not given. Four hun- 
dred closely covered pages are not enough 
to hold all he has to say in full and frank 
exposition of his ideals, sentiments, and 
growths of mind, body, and soul from 
bovhood to the grave. Yet because he 
has been made real to us, so, too, have 
they in their degree. This tendency to 
find oneself speculating on the relation 
of stormy petrels of humanity — honest 
thinkers and writers like Jacob Elthorne 
—to others more conventional and ortho- 
dox is a tribute to the quality of the 
fiction which creates the illusion of fact. 

His hard youth, the lost parents, the 
sordid school, the years of office routine 
in the service of an old hypocrite, his 
uncle—all the influences of environment 
are described; but of the humour and 
charity which his parents’ child might 
reasonably he expected to develope, the 
record gives little indication. Mr. Figgis 
seems to have felt this himself, for a last 
chapter is added by way of obituary, in 
which it is said: ‘* This side of him does 
not appear in the book.” 





The Purple Mists. By F. E. Mills Young. 
(John Lane, fis.) 


THE argument of this novel is, to our mind, 
contained in the following quotation :— 

“*T am no one’s responsibility,’ she 
cried. ...‘ I belong to myself. Why shouldn’t 
I take care of myself ?’ 

*** Because God made you woman,’ he 
answered, ‘and man has made you depend- 
ent on him.’ ”’ 

We fear woman cannot so easily throw 
the whole responsibility for the tragedies 
of her sex on to God and man. As to 








' God’s scheme of things, we wish we had 





the author’s assurance of knowledge ; 
we know a little more about man’s accom- 
plishment, which practically amounts to 
having made of woman an appanage 
instead of a complement to himself. 
But what of woman? is she to bear no 
responsibility for the years during which 
her easy acquiescence has pandered to 
man’s weakness for authoritative posses- 
sion ? 

In the present tale it is the man’s posses- 
sive idea, joined to the belief that other 
men who love his wife are necessarily black- 
guards, which is mainly responsible for the 
tragedy. The woman’s fault is rather 
lack of sympathy, the outcome of ignorance 
of life and the little pettinesses which 
cling to what ought to be its overmastering 
grandeur. There is much to commend 
in the telling, though, because the book 
will make appeal to the larger and less 
intelligent novel-reading public, we could 
wish that the author had taken more 
pains to set out the underlying reasons 
why two fine, though narrow-minded 
people became estranged and had pain- 
fully to pick their way back to life’s 
broad sanctuary. Our interest in the 
character of the second man, who has so 
much influence over the couple, is almost 
totally unsatisfied, a fact for which we 
owe the author a grudge. 


Square Pegs. ByCharlesInge. (Methuen 

& Co., 6s.) 

Tus tale, which tells of a man’s endeavour 
to further his ideas concerning emigration 
and social reform, commands our sym- 
pathy, though we do not share the pro- 
prietor’s apparent surprise at his want of 
commercial success. His own upkeep was 
clearly no small item in the expenses 
of management: the cigars he threw 
away only half smoked may not have 
been so expensive an item as the butler 
we catch a glimpse of, but the conjunction 
of the two items suggests more extended 
waste and luxury; and the emigration 
scheme, with its futile public meetings, 
must have wasted quite sufficient gold 
without his making himself responsible for 
supplying the whims of a vulgar grass 
widow. 

In fact, the hero’s inconsistencies are 
not of a convincing kind, nor, for the 
matter of that, are the villain’s, who, after 
trying repeatedly to get him entirely into 
his coils by lending him money on 4 
shadowy security, finally buys from him 
what must have been an otherwise un- 
realizable copyright. Readers ought, how- 
ever, to learn something of the trials of a 
newspaper owner who refuses to give 
the public just what it likes, though we 


‘ ean conceive that there would have been 


more occasion for the fits of despondency 
indulged in had Mr. Inge’s example not 
been a single man with expectations from 
a wealthy father and the security of a 
private income. ; 
The book, indeed, has greater claims 
on our attention in its successful delinea- 
tion of the sordid life of the suburban 
household from which the heroine 15 


| taken. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
—~@— 
THEOLOGY. 


Canning (Hon. Albert S. G.), THOUGHTS ON 
CHRISTIAN History, 7/6 net. Fisher Unwin 
A revised and enlarged edition. 


Epistles of S. Paul from the Codex Laudianus, 
edited by E. S. Buchanan, 12/6 net. 

Heath & Cranton 

Includes an Introduction descriptive of the 

manuscript and its correctors, and four collotype 
facsimiles. 

Moore (George F.), LITERATURE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, ‘‘ Home University Library,” 
1/ net. Williams & Norgate 

The books of the Old Testament are here 

— with from the standpoint of modern know- 

ledge. 

Sajdak (Johannes), HistorraA Critica SCHOLIAS- 
TARUM ET COMMENTATORUM GREGORIL NAZIAN- 
ZENI, Pars Prima. Cracow, G. Gebethner ; 

Warsaw, Gebethner & Wolff 
This, the first of ‘ Meletemata Patristica,’ is 
published by the Cracow Academy of Letters as 

a prelude to the edition of Gregory shortly to 

appear. The editor has brought together the 

work of various scholars, including his own, on 
the scholiasts and commentators from the sixth 
to the fourteenth century, and examined their 
sources and authority. To complete the scheme 
an mr yr is devoted to the writings commonly 
ascribed to Gregory, while another deals with the 

Byzantine commendations in prose and verse of 

him and his works. 


Spencer (Frederick A. M.), THE MEANING OF 
CHRISTIANITY, 2/6 net. Fisher Unwin 
A second and revised edition. 


LAW. 


Vinogradoff (Prof. Paul), ComMON-SENSE IN LAw, 
**Home University Library,” 1/ 
Williams & Norgate 
Includes chapters on ‘ Social Rules,’ ‘ Facts 
and Acts in Law,’ ‘ Custom,’ and ‘ Judicial Pre- 
cedents.’ There is also an Index of Cases. 


POETRY. 


Beaumont (Joseph), Minor Poems. 1616-1699, 
edited from the Autograph Manuscript, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Eloise Robinson, 
21/ Constable 

The Introduction contains an account of the 
manuscript of the minor poems, a Life of the 
poet, and a critical estimate of his work, in which 
he is compared with other poets of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Bridges (Charles), PorMs IN FIVE PHasss, 2/ 

Bristol, Arrowsmith 

Two of the five phases of this collection of 
verse consist of ‘Sonnets’ and ‘ Battles,’ the 
latter including lines on the ‘ Balkans, 1912.’ Other 
poems are ‘A Song of Men,’ ‘ Love’s Sanctity,’ 
and ‘ Daphne to Apollo.’ 

Dowden (Edward), PorticaL Works, 2 vols., 6/ 
each. Dent 

These volumes contain all the verse that the 
author left available for publication, with the 
exception of the sequence ‘A Woman’s Reli- 

quary.’ Each book contains a Preface and a 

photograph of the poet. Vol. I. contains original 

poems, Vol. Il. being devoted to a translation, 
in twelve books, of Goethe’s ‘ West-Eastern 

Divan.’ 

Howard (John Galen), BRUNELLESCHI, a Poem. 

San Francisco, John Howell 

_ The action of the poem takes place during 

an interval of vigour in Brunelleschi’s last illness, 

when he determines on a final visit to the dome 

of Santa Maria del Fiore. The story is in three 

scenes, and the speaker throughout is the archi- 
tect himself. 

Le Gallienne (Richard), THE LONELY DANCER, 
AND OTHER Poems, 5/ net. Lane 

A new collection of poems, many of which 
are on love, with a frontispiece portrait by Irma 

Le Gallienne. 

MacDonagh (Thomas), Lyricat Porms, 6/ 

Dublin, ‘ Irish Review’ Office 

Includes the lyrical poems written by the 
author since the publication of his ‘Songs of 

Myself’ in 1910, and, with the exception of some 

poems in that book, everything that he wishes 

preserved of his previous work. Some of the 
early poems, taken from collections now out of 
print, have been altered in this publication. 

Procter (Adelaide Anne), LEGENDS AND LyRICcs, 
“ Life and Light” Kooks, 1/ Bell 

A new edition in one volume of the first and 
second series. 





Song of the V.A.D. (The), wirH LEGENDS OF 
SUssEX AND SURREY, OLD AND NEw, by 
Commandant, 1/6 net. St. Catherine Press 

The piece which gives its title to this little 
book is dedicated to the Voluntary Aid Detach- 
ments of the British Red Cross Society. Besides 

‘legends,’ there are miscellaneous pieces such 

as ‘ To a Golf Club,’ ‘ Dancing on the Green,’ and 

‘The Spirit of the Queen’s,’ which records some 

of the glories of the West Surrey Regiment. 

Twells (J. H.), Jun., Moops OF THE INNER VOICE, 

6 net. Grant Richards 
A reflection of many moods, such as Memory, 
Rebellion, and Harmony. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Book-Prices Current, Vol. XXVIII. Part I., 25/6 
per annum. Elliot Stock 
Each part of this record is now arranged in 

one alphabet. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Baerlein (Henry), Apu’L ALA, THE SYRIAN, 
** Wisdom of the East ’’ Series, 2/ net. 

John Murray 

A biographical sketch of Abu’l Ala, and an 

appreciation of his philosophy. The second part 

of the book contains translations of some of his 

poems and various kindred poems by Eastern 
writers. 

Bradley (F. H.), Essays ON TRUTH AND REALITY, 
12/6 Oxford, Clarendon Press 

Consists mainly of articles which have 
appeared in Mind. There is also a paper which 
was first printed in The Philosophical Review, 
besides some essays not hitherto published. The 
book includes a discussion on Pragmatism and 
an examination of ‘ Radical Empiricism.’ 

Carus (Paul), THE MECHANISTIC PRINCIPLE AND 
THE NON-MECHANICAL, an Inquiry into Funda- 
mentals, with Extracts from Representatives of 
Either Side, 4/ net. Open Court Publishing Co. 

After discussing the mechanistic and non- 
mechanical prindiples, the author considers in 
turn the philosophy of Mark Twain, La Mettrie, 

Prof. W. B. Smith, and Dr. Bixby. 


Carus (Paul), THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY IN 
THE LIGHT OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, 
4/ net. Open Court Publishing Co. 

A discussion of the principle of the relativity 
of time and space, with an Appendix containing 

a letter from the Rev. James Bradley on the 

motion of the fixed stars, which is reprinted from 

the Philosophical Transactions of 1727. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Blunt (Reginald), IN CHEYNE WALK AND THERE- 
ABOUT, containing Short Accounts of some 
Ingenious People and Famous Places that were 
by the Riverside at Chelsea, 10/6 net. 

Mills & Boon 

The author does not write of the more famous 
historic associations of Chelsea, but of persons 
and places comparatively unchronicled and 
known only to the few: of Mary Astell, ‘‘ an 
admirable gentlewoman,” the Neilds, Dr. Domi- 
niceti and his baths, and Salter’s Coffee-House. 

Part of the last chapter, on ‘ Mrs. Carlyle and her 

Housemaid,’ is reproduced from The Cornhill 

Magazine. 


Dwelly’s Parish Records, edited by E. Dwelly: 
Vol. II. THe First PoRTION OF THE BISHOP’S 
TRANSCRIPTS AT WELLS (Section II. Parishes 
H-Y), copied from the Originals by Arthur J. 
Jewers, 15/ net. A. H. Mayhew 

This volume completes those of the Bishop’s 

Transcripts of Parish Registers in the Diocesan 

Registry at Wells that are in the most fragile 

condition. 

From the Letter-Files of S. W. Johnson, edited by 
his Daughter, Elizabeth A. Osborne, 10/6 net. 

Milford, for Yale University Press 
The correspondence of Samuel W. Johnson, 

Professor of Agricultural Chemistry in Yale Uni- 

versity and Director of the Connecticut Agri- 

cultural Station, bound together by a thread of 
narrative. 

Hall (Thornton), ENSLAVERS OF KINGs, 15/ net. 

Heath & Cranton 
Thirty short sketches of the liaisons entered 
into by members of the royal houses of Europe. 


Holiday (Henry), REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE, 
16/ net. Heinemann 
The artist’s record of his life and work, 
illustrated by mounted coloured reproductions 
and others from drawings and photographs. 
Hutton (William Holden), THe TEACHING OF 
INDIAN History,1/ Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
See p. 164. 





Pennell (Alice M.), PENNELL OF THE AFGHAN 
FRONTIER, the Life of Theodore Leighton 
Pennell, 10/6 net. Seeley & Service 

A biography of Dr. Pennell, with special 
reference to his missionary work in the Bannu 
hospital. There are illustrations, and an Intro- 
duction by Lord Roberts. The profits of the 
book will be given to the Afghan Medical Mission. 

Plowden (Walter F. C. Chicheley), Recorps oF 
THE CHICHELEY PLOWDENS, A.D. 1590-1913, 
21/ net. Heath & Cranton 

The first part of this book gives the leading 
facts connected with the elder branch of the 

Plowden family in the form of an alphabetical 

index, based on Barbara Plowden’s ‘ Records of 

the Plowden Family’; the remainder supplie3 a 

history of Sir Edmund Plowden of Wanstead, 

Ear] Palatine of New Albion, and his descendants. 

Scott (George Digby), THE STONES oF BRAY, and 
the Stories they can Tell of Ancient Times in 
the Barony of Rathdown, 5/ net. 

Dublin, Hodges & Figgis 

A history of the ancient Deanery of Bray, 
corresponding to the modern Barony of Rath- 
down, told in a conversational form, with Ap- 
pendixes, Index, and illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 

Wesley (John), Journal, edited by Nehemiah 
Curnock, Standard Edition, Vol. V. C.H. Kelly 

The part of the Journal reproduced in this 
volume treats mainly of Thomas Maxfield, a lay 
preacher, Methodism in Ireland and Scotland, 

Wesley’s mission to children, and his relations 

with George Whitefield. It covers the period 

from January Ist, 1763, to September 12th, 1773. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Gregorovius (Ferdinand), Sicrn1aNna, Sketches of 
Naples and Sicily in the Nineteenth Century, 
translated from the German by Mrs. Gustavus 
W. Hamilton, 5/ Bell 

These essays are for the most part translated 
from the third volume of Gregorovius’s ‘ Wander- 
jahre in Italien,’ published in 1853; the last one 
is from his ‘ Kleine Schriften’ of 1888. This 
volume is not intended to be a handbook to the 
various places, but a companion to those travellers 
who are interested in Sicily’s eventful past. 

Price (Nancy), VAGABOND’s Way, Haphazard 
Wanderings on the Fells, 6/ net. 

John Murray 

The author has wandered among the fells 
of Cumberland—‘ avoiding towns like the 
plague ’’—and gives a rambling account of her 

experiences. There are illustrations by Mr. A. S. 

Hartrick. 

Weeks (John H.), AMONG THE PRIMITIVE Ba- 
KONGO, 16/ net. Seeley & Service 

A record of thirty years’ intercourse with the 
peoples of tue Lower Congo, giving a description of 
their Court life, customs, and religious beliefs. 

There are many illustrations from photographs. 

Williamson (Robert W.), THE Ways OF THE 
SoutH SEA SAVAGE, 16/ net. Seeley & Service 

A record of travel and observation in the 

Solomon Islands and New Guinea, part of which 

was published in the section on Melanesia in ‘ The 

Customs of the World.’ There are illustrations 

and a map. 


ECONOMICS. 


Coffin (Joseph Herschel), THE SOCIALIZED CoN- 
SCIENCE, $1.25 Baltimore, Warwick & York 
This ethical study is adapted for the use of 
beginners, the method being scientific rather than 
philosophical, and the presentation non-technical. 
Dale (Bernard), THe Errect oF TAXES ON Foop 
Sturrs, When and Why a Tax on Food Stuffs 
does not Increase the Cost to the Consumer, 
2/ net. Effingham Wilson 
The author’s aim is to prove that taxes on 
food stuffs do not necessarily raise the price of 
the whole supply, whether produced abroad or at 
home. 
Kinnear (John Boyd), PRINCIPLES OF PROPERTY, 
1/ net. Smith & Elder 
The first part of this book deals with pro- 
perty in general, the causes of inequality, and the 
function of the State in regard to private property ; 
and the second is a revised and condensed form 
of the author’s ‘ Principles of Property in Land,’ 
published in 1880. 
Pigou' (A. C.), UNEMPLOYMENT, ‘‘ Home Uni- 
versity Library,’ 1/ net. Williams & Norgate 
An examination of the causes of unemploy- 
ment, with some suggestions for the alleviation 
ofthis social evil. 
POLITICS. 
Bulow (Prince Bernhard von), IMPERIAL GERMANY, 
16/ net. Cassell 
A discussion of the foreign and home policy 
of Germany. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 


Bennett (E. N.), ProBpLEMs oF VILLAGE LIFE, 1/ 
net, ‘‘ Home University Library.” 
Williams & Norgate 
A comprehensive survey of the problems of 
the country-side, with a study of some of the 
suggested remedies. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Marett (R. R.), THE THRESHOLD OF RELIGION, 
5/ net. Methuen 
A second edition, revised and enlarged. 


EDUCATION. 


Baker (James H.), EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND CIVIC 
NEEDS, 3/6 net. Longmans 
In these addresses the author emphasizes 
the relation between school and society, higher 
education and democracy, and appeals to the 
teacher, student, sociologist, and citizen. 


Pyle (William Henry), THE EXAMINATION OF 
ScHooL CHILDREN, a Manual of Directions and 
Norms, 2/ net. New York, Macmillan Co. 

The aim of this volume is to provide, in 
convenient form for teachers, directions for the 
examination of schoolchildren and tables of 
norms for the various ages. Supplementary 
material is provided for nearly all the tests which 
are here included. 


University of Liverpool Calendar, 1914. 
University Press of Liverpool 
Contains full information about the Uni- 
versity. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Nunn (H. P. V.), THE ELEMENTS oF NEw TESTA- 
MENT GREEK, a Method of Studying the Greek 
New Testament, with Exercises, 3/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 
Intended mainly for those who wish to learn 

Greek after they have left school, so as to read 
the Greek New Testament. It is therefore con- 
cerned only with words and forms which are found 
in New Testament Greek, and the sentences in 
the later exercises are taken almost verbatim 
from the same source. 


Velics (Anthony de), ApaAmitics, an Essay on 
First Man’s Language; or, The Easiest Way 
to learn Forei Languages, for the Use of 
Middle- and High-Schools, 2/6 

Budapest, the Author 

‘* Adamitics is an interlingual and new branch 

of philology, which, by aid of physiology, psy- 

chology, and logics, is destined to find out the 

oldest sources of human speech: the evolution 
and development of words and ideas.” 

The author essays to prove the unity of all 
languages by applying to them ‘‘a new kind of 
analysis,” which distinguishes the ‘‘ minutest 
common elements of words.” 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Arnold’s Junior Story Readers : THe WHITE CAT ; 
Mopsa THE Farry ; THE STORY OF A DONKEY ; 
THE ADVENTURES OF So-Fat AND MEw-MEw ; 
THE Two BrorTHerRs; THE WILD SwANs; 
Rosinson Crusoe ; THE KING OF THE GOLDEN 
River; SINDBAD THE SAILOR; THE CHRIST- 
mas Cuckoo; THE TEMPEST; and THE 
LITTLE SEA-MAID, paper 2d., cloth 3d. each. 

These Readers are suitable for Standards I. 
to III. Each is printed in large, clear type, and 
has a frontispiece. 


Balley (E. James), A Course oF PRACTICAL 
ENGLIsH, 1/6 net. Bell 
An attempt is here made to interest the pupil 
at once in his mother-tongue without any of the 
dreariness of the study of mere grammatical 
details. Punctuation is the first subject dealt 
with, and students are then led on in a natural 
course, through various parts of speech and the 
construction of sentences, to composition proper. 
The Appendixes include a parsing table, exer 
cises, and examination papers. 


Campbell (Matilda G.), A Text-Book or DomEs- 
’ TIC SCIENCE, FOR HIGH ScHOOLS, 4/ Macmillan 
In answer to an increasing demand from 
instructors in Domestic Science for a book to be 
used as a “ laboratory manual” at school and a 
ractical cookery-book at home, this textbook 
as been written. 

It is concerned mainly with the subjects of 
food, nutrition, and the application of heat to 
foods, and includes chapters on the ‘ Relation of 
Food to the Body ’ and ‘ Classification of Foods.’ 
There are also practical discussions on ‘ Invalid 
Cookery,’ ‘Table Service,’ and ‘ Diet and Nu- 


Dennis (Trevor), AN ALGEBRA FOR PREPARATORY 
ScHOOLS, 2/ Cambridge University Press 

This textbook follows exactly the lines of 
the syllabus issued by the Curriculum Committee 
of the Head Masters’ Conference, which lays down 
the main points of mathematical work in pre- 
paratory schools. Special consideration has been 
paid to the capacity of the average preparatory- 
— boy, and revision is introduced at every 
stage. 


Euripides, IPpHIGENIA IN TAURIS, abridged for 
Use in Junior Forms by T. 8S. Morton. 1/6 Bell 

In editing this play for beginners Mr. Morton 
has omitted the choruses and harder passages and 
single lines of the dialogue; in a few places he 
has added or altered a word to fill out the sense 
or the meaning, and in corrupt passages has 
chosen the easier reading. There are illustra- 
tions, notes, and a Vocabulary. 


Lubbock (Percy), A Book oF ENGLISH PROSE: 
Part I., arranged for Preparatory and Ele- 
mentary Schools 1/; Part II., arranged for 
Secondary and High Schools, 2/ 

; Cambridge University Press 

The scope of each volume runs from Malory 
to R. L. Stevenson, and includes notable selec- 

tions from the prose of each century. Part II. 

contains some extracts of greater difficulty than 

those of Part I. There are also notes. 


Punnett (Margaret), THE GROUNDWORK OF 
ARITHMETIC, 3/6 Longmans 

A course of arithmetic or ‘‘ number ”’ intended 
for children of about six to eleven years old, 
which is divided into five sections, each of which 
corresponds to a year’s study. 
A scheme showing the development of the work 
is given at the beginning, and exercises and 
Appendixes are included. Throughout the course 
the number is treated under two aspects: in “ its 
application to the separate objects of a group or 
groups, and in its application to continuous 
quantity.” 

We have also received from the same publishers 
the author's Exercises in the Groundwork of 
Arithmetic, Books I. (4d.), II. and III. (6d. each). 


Wallis (Rev. John E. W.), A Fist ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR, embodying the Recommendations 

of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 

Terminology, 1/ Bell 
An elementary textbook for beginners. 


FICTION. 


Askew (A. and C.), THROUGH FoLLy’s MILL, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
Concerns the heir to a country estate who 
develops Socialist tendencies, and hence a long 
feud with his choleric father. He is killed in an 
accident at the moment of their final reconcilia- 
tion, and some difficulty about the succession to 
the estate arises, in the course of which the heroine 
is tried for murder. 


Buckrose (J. E.), GAy_MoRNING, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
A simple and unpretentious family in the 
egg trade come suddenly into a fortune which 
involves them in great show and extravagance. 
The story is mainly concerned with the love- 
affairs of the daughter with a neighbouring squire 
and a pompous young man who is always “ gentle- 
manly-looking.’ 


Carey (Alfred E.), Trme’s Hour-Gtass, 6/ 
Greening 
Three men are on a walking-tour, and the 
story tells of the various friends they make, and 
of their own subsequent lives. The scene is laid 
in different parts of England, and in France. 


Dickinson (H. N.), THE BUSINESS OF A GENTLE- 
MAN, 6/ Heinemann 
This novel contains a mixture of varied 
elements, which include country life and philan- 
thropic movements. 


Figgis (Darrell), JAcosp ELTHORNE, 6/ Dent 
See page 160. 


Goldring (Maude), THE WONDER YEAR. 
Erskine Macdonald 
A study on unconventional lines of the 
influence of twentieth-century ideas upon two 
young women. 


Gould (Nat), A GrEeaT Coup, 6d. Long 
A new edition. 


Haggard (H. Rider), THE WANDERER’S NECKLACE, 
6/ Cassell 
The editor of this story, by a method he 
considers it unnecessary to divulge, has recovered 
much knowledge of a past life of his which ended 
in the ninth century. The scenes are laid in 
Jutland, Byzantium, and Egypt, and the hero 





Hocking (Silas K.), UNCLE PETER’s WILL, 3/6 
Ward & Lock 

The will lays on the hero the obligation of 
marriage within a fixed period, and his experi- 
ences in fulfilling this command are here related. 
Holland (Clive), A MADONNA OF THE POOR, AND 
OTHER STORIEs, 6/ Lynwood 

A collection of short stories, with settings 
in India, Japan, Malay, the Latin Quarter of 
Paris, and elsewhere. Some have already been 
printed in various magazines. 


King (Basil), TH—E Way Home, 6/ Methuen 
This novel begins with the childhood of the 
American hero, and traces his subsequent career 
through its varied and not always creditable 
phases. At one stage of his life he deliberately 
disregards religion, and his relations to it during 
his latter days form a vital feature of the story. 


Law (John), THe Horoscopsg, 4/ net. Thacker 
The two brothers whom this story concerns 
come of a noble Kandyan family of devout 
Buddhists, and are educated at a Christian 
College in Colombo. The younger is drawn 
towards a life of meditation, and becomes a 
Buddhist monk; while the elder adopts the 
Christian faith, and seeks worldly gain until he is 
killed by the bite of a mad dog—the predictions 
of a horoscope being thus fulfilled in each. 


Leeson (Maude), THE MARRIAGE OF CECILIA, 6/ 
Fisher Unwin 
In order to right a wrong the hero enters 
into a quixotic marriage with Cecilia, and they 
part after the ceremony. Later, through an 
accident, he becomes blind, and Cecilia returning 
to his side, they discover that they love each 
other. One of the “‘ First Novel Library.” 


Leverson (Ada), BiRD oF PARADISE, 6/ 
Grant Richards 
A tale of Society life which ends, as the author 
remarks, ‘‘ in a manner no less strange than un- 
conventional nowadays.’ This strain of uncon- 
ventionality consists in the almost perfect happi- 
ness of three couples. 


McLaren (Amy), THROUGH OTHER EYEs, 6/ 
John Murray 
An innocuous little love-story. 


Moberly (L. G.), MAN AND WomAN, 6/ Methuen 

The heroine is a confirmed man-hater of 27, 
and the unhappy love-story of a friend only serves 
to emphasize her poor opinion of the malesex. She 
is converted from this point of view during a voyage 
to India, which gives her some opportunity of 
broadening her mind, and the end of the story is 
not unexpected. 


Old Wood Carver (The), told by J. Saxon Mills, 1/ 
Stanley Paul 
This tale of the fourteenth century is told 
from the kinematograph film conceived and pro- 
duced by Sir Hubert von Herkomer and Mr. Sieg- 
fried Herkomer. The illustrations, which were 
taken in or near Sir Hubert’s house at Bushey, 
show him in the title-part. 


Pain (Nancy) and Rose (Winifred), CryING FoR 
THE Moon, 2/ Werner Laurie 
The story of two girls living in a country 
cottage, and their love-affairs. A+more sophis- 
ticated element is provided by the advent of a 
popular London actor, whose car is wrecked 
outside their house, and who becomes a paying 
guest owing to an accident. 
Payn (E. M.), HER STEWARDSHIP, 6/ 
Digby & Long 
The story of a girl who is brought up by her 
grandfather as a boy in order that she may 
inherit his estate. The disguise is kept up through- 
out her lifetime, though there are naturally com- 
plications when she falls in love with the rightful 
heir. 
Pugh (Edwin), THE CocKNEY AT HoME, 6/ 
Chapman & Hall 
A collection of humorous stories and studies 
of London life. 


Pugh (George and Jennie), AT THE BACK OF THE 
Worxtp, Wanderings over Many Lands and 
Seas, 6/ Lynwood 

The story of a boy who went to sea at four- 
teen, and of his experiences with various crews in 
distant lands. 

Ranger-Gull (C.), THe Lost JupGE, 6/ White 

A military secret is the cause of all the dis- 
guises, machinations, crimes, and thrills of this 
novel, in which foreign spies are finally repaid 
for their wickedness. 


Ranger-Gull (C.), WHEN SATAN RULED, 6/ 
Greening 
The further adventures of John Commendone, 
whose adventures have been described in the 
author’s ‘ House of Torment.’ The scene is laid 





himself—who undergoes many extraordinary 





trition. 


experiences—tells the tale. 


in Rome, and two of the hero’s friends are Michel- 
angelo and Benvenuto Cellini. 
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Rawlence (Guy), THE THREE TREES, 6/ 
Fisher Unwin 
The tragic fate of an ancestor’s guilt follows 
the hero throughout his life till the sense of doom 
is finally obliterated from his gloomy and intro- 
spective nature by his wife. 


Sims (George R.), BEHIND THE VEIL, 2/ 
Stanley Paul 
A collection of ‘ true-life”’ stories which 
concern those members of society who prefer to 
hide their histories rather than publish them in 
popular newspapers. 


“Sport Royal,’? YANKEE DoopLe, Bitty & 
CoMPANY, 2/ net. Everett 
Stories of animal life, published with the 
aim of doing some little good to horses, ponies, 
and donkeys by teaching children a few things 
that make all the difference to animals. 


Stacpoole (Mrs. De Vere), ‘‘ Lonpon 1913,” 6/ 
Hutchinson 
A love-story, a rich and beautiful heroine, 
various swindles, and an element of South African 
wealth are some of the main features of this tale 
of contemporary life in London. 


There was a Door, by the Author of ‘ Anne 
Carstairs,’ 6/ Chapman & Hall 
There are many in this story who do not find 
“the key ’ to ‘‘ the door.” <A beautiful girl loves 
an artist, but his art comes first, and she is 
disappointed, just as the elderly woman- to 
whom the girl acts as companion is disap- 
pointed at the girl’s want of affection for her ; 
and the minor characters all have some un- 
satisfied longing or hidden disappointment. 


Warden (Florence), Woy SHE Lerr Him, 6/ 

. Long 

A story of the marriage of a young viscount 

to a gipsy girl. She has been betrothed to one of 

her own race, a desperate ruffian, who steals her 

jewels, commits two murders, contrives to put 

the blame of one on her, and threatens the life of 

her husband. They are mercifully delivered 

from his ‘‘ malignant hatred”’ by a gamekeeper, 
who “‘ shot ’un by mistake for a rabbit.” 


Weaver (Anne), THIN Ick, 6/ Long 

A Society novel which presents three men, 
a widow, and a young débutante, and after many 
flirtations and misunderstandings—to which 
amateur theatricals in fiction naturally lend them- 
selves—closes with two very happy pairs and a 
not inconsolable bachelor. 


Wemyss (Mrs. George), GRANNIE FOR GRANTED, 

5/ Constable 

This story is told in the first person by an 

old lady, and chiefly concerns her grandchildren, 

whom she spoils disgracefully, in the way of all 
kind-hearted grandmothers. 


White (Hester), THE STRENGTH OF A CHAIN, 6/ 
Heath & Cranton 
A young artist takes a dislike to his friend’s 
fiancée, a strong-minded young woman with 
modern ideas, and, at the suggestion of an older 
man who calls himself a professor of science, makes 
psychic experiments on her against her will. 
The author traces the subsequent change in her 
character and attitude towards her lover. 


Whitman (Stephen French), THE IsLe or LIFE, 6/ 

Constable 

From Rome and the conversations of the ball- 

room the scene shifts to Sicily and a plague- 

stricken village, which becomes for the two central 

figures a sanctuary where—out of much tribula- 
tion—their souls are born anew. 


Williamson (W. H.) and “ Canadienne,’’ Du1s- 
TURBERS, 6/ Werner Laurie 
Canada in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century is the scene of this story, which vacillates 
between the hero’s adventures with unfriendly 
Indians and the machinations of a super-flirt in 
Montreal. 


Wren (Stewart), THE WoMAN FROM THE UN- 
KNOWN, 6/ Heath & Cranton 
The adventures of a young artist who inter- 
feres with the machinations of a gang of foreigners 
in their dealings with the lady, who is a possible 
heir to a small European State. 


Young (F. E. Mills), PurPLe Mists, 6/ Lane 
See p. 160. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


History, a Quarterly Magazine for the Student 
and the Expert: JANUARY-MARCH, 1/ 
¥. Hodgson 
The principal contents include ‘The True 
iapattance of Magna Carta,’ by Mr. J. F. H. 
B dow ; and ‘The Personal Factor in the 
English Reformation,’ by Mr. Walter Ashley. 
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Imperial Institute, BULLETIN, a Quarterly Record 
of Progress in Tropical Agriculture and Indus- 
tries, 2/6 John Murray 

In addition to two special articles on ‘ The 

Canadian Department of Agriculture.’ by Mr. 

J. H. Grisd-le, and ‘ Agriculture in Hausaland, 

Northern Nigeria,’ by Mr. P. H. Lamb, there are 

reports of recent investigations at the Imperial 

Institute, and general notices respecting economic 

products and their development. 


Jewish Review, JANUARY, 1/6 Routledge 

In addition to the editorial notes and reviews 
of books, this number includes articles on ‘ Jose- 
phus,’ by Canon F. J. Foakes Jackson; and 
* Modern Jewish Literature,’ by Mr. Israel Cohen. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, JANUARY, 
2/6 ‘the Society 
Includes articles on ‘ The Co-operative Insur- 
ance of Live-Stock in England and Wales,’ by 
Sir James Wilson; and ‘Some Material for a 
Study of Trade Fluctuations,’ by Mr. D. H. 
Robertson. 
Monist, JANUARY, 2/6 
Open Court Publishing Co. 
Includes articles on the nature of ‘ Acquaint- 
ance,’ by Mr. Bertrand Russell; ‘ Ceremonial 
Spitting, by Mr. A. H. Godbey; and ‘ Wang 
Yang Ming, a Chinese Idealist,’ by Mr. Frederick 
G. Henke. 


GENERAL. 


Advertiser’s ABC (The), THE STANDARD AD- 
VERTISEMENT DIRECTORY, 1914, 10/6 
T. B. Browne 
Contains up-to-date information on ad- 
vertising and advertisements of all kinds. 
Among the special features of this issue are the 
Advertisement Picture Gallery, and an article on 
the ‘ Future of British Trade,’ by Mr. L. G. 
Chiozza Money. There is also a special section 
for the London, Suburban, and Provincial Bill- 
posters, with the names of the firms under the 
towns in which they are established. 


Arch (William Herbert), Book-KEEPING IN 
VERSE, a Simple Method of Memorizing the 
Principles, 1/ net. Effingham Wilson 

These verses are intended to help the beginner 
in learning the principles of the system of ‘‘ Double 

Entry ”’ book-keeping. 

Boreham (Frank W.), MOUNTAINS IN THE MIST; 
some Australian Reveries, 3/6 net. C. H. Kelly 

Discursive essays on miscellaneous subjects 
such as ‘A Bush Philosopher,’ ‘The Pioneer,’ 

‘Mount Disappointment,’ and ‘ Second-Class 

Passengers.’ 

Cautley (R. W.), DESCRIPTIONS OF LAND, a Text- 
Book for Survey Students, 4/6 Macmillan 

The author, who has had experience as 

Surveyor to the Land Titles Office at Edmonton, 

Alberta, has written this textbook for survey 

students who are preparing the subject for 

examination. 

Ernst (Otto), RoswitHa, translated by A. C. 
Caton, art paper 1/6, cloth gilt 2/ Caton 

A second edition. 

Finck (Henry T.), Foop ANp FLAvor, a Gastro- 

nomic Guide to Health and Good Living, 6/ net. 
Lane 

The writer takes as the motto of his book the 
words ‘‘ The destiny of nations depends upon 
what and how they eat,” and proceeds to illus- 
trate the value of good food and importance 
of flavour. In 1912 he undertook a gastro- 
nomic journey “to gather first-hand information 
in the market-places, gardens, and restaurants 
of France, Italy, Germany, and England ”’; cer- 
tain of his chapters deal with national charac- 
teristics and specialities. The illustrations form 

a notable part of the book, and include menus 

from various parts of the world. 

Green (Alice Stopford), WomAN’s PLACE IN THE 
WoRLD oF LETTERS, 2/ Macmillan 

Reprinted from The Nineteenth Century, 

June, 1897. 

Handy Newspaper List, 1914, 6d. 

C. & E. Layton 

Contains full information for advertisers, 

publishers, and others, concerning newspapers, 

magazines, and other periodicals published in 
the United Kingdom. 

Kenlon (John), FIRES AND FIRE-FIGHTERS, a 
History of Modern Fire-Fighting, with a 
Review of its Development from Earliest 
Times, 6/ Heinemann 

An account by the Chief of the New York 

Fire Department of the evolution of fire-fighting, 

in which the writer begins with the problem in 

ancient Rome. The book includes reminiscences 
of several fires. and chapters on ‘ Theatres and 

Fire Panics,’ ‘ Gasoline and Garages,’ and ‘ Fire 





Control in Schools, Factories, and Hospitals.’ 
There are many illustrations. 


Kirtlan (Ernest J. B.), THE Story OF BEOWULF, 
translated from Anglo-Saxon into Modern 
English Prose, 3/6 C. H. Kelly 

This translation of ‘ Beowulf’ is prefaced by 
an account of the form and contents of the poem. 

The notes include references to the various theories 

on certain passages, and accounts of important 

characters. 


Mabie (Hamilton Wright), AMERICAN IDEALS, 
CHARACTER, AND LIFE, 6/6 net. Macmillan 
See p. 183. 


Macmillan’s Pocket Classics : BoswEL.’s LIFE OF 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, an Abridgment edited by 
Mary H. Watson; THE MILL ON THE FLOoss, 
by George Eliot, edited by Ida Ausherman ; 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, by Jane Austen, edited 
by E. L. Miller, 1/ net each. 

Each volume has a brief Introduction and 
notes. 


Philip (Alexander) ,THE REFORM OF,THE CALENDAR, 
/6 Kegan Paul 
The aim of this essay is to summarize the 
work accomplished by various investigations 
into the matter of Calendar Reform, and to point 
out the practical conclusion. Chapters are 
included on ‘Proposals for Reform’ and ‘A 
Proposed International Agreement,’ and an 
Appendix on ‘ A Calendar Reform Bill.’ 


Phillimore (W. P. W.), PEDIGREE WorkK, a Hand- 
book for the Genealogist, with a NEw DATE 
Book, 1066 To 1914, Second Edition, revised 
by Thomas M. Blagg, 1/6 Phillimore 

A little book for beginners in genealogical 
research. 


Royal Navy List and Naval Recorder, JANUARY, 
lu/ Witherby 
Some important changes are to take place 
in the next number. The section devoted to the 
services, honours, and special qualifications of 
officers will be amplified in accordance with a 
systematic plan, the aim of which will be to 
provide, as far as possible, an alphabetical 
‘Who’s Who’ of the principal officers of the 
Navy. The co-operation of officers is therefore 
asked for in obtaining accurate information about 
their careers. Future issues will be published 
annually instead of quarterly, and the first 
annual issue will appear next July, after the 
midsummer naval promotions. 


Selected English Speeches, BURKE TO GLADSTONE, 
edited by Edgar R. Jones, ‘‘ World’s Classics,” 
Pocket Edition, 1/ Oxford University Press 

Speeches which were preserved merely in 
rough notes and from scanty material, and those 
which, though famous, are “on examination 
found in themselves to lack distinction, their 
fame being due to exceptional occasions or cir- 
cumstances,’’ are excluded from this selection, 
which confines itself to examples of speeches 


illustrating the highest level in oratorical 

expression. 

Weekley (Ernest), THE ROMANCE OF NAMES, 3/6 
net. John Murray 


See p. 153. 
SCIENCE. 


Baines (Arthur E.) and Bowman (F. H.), ELECTRO- 
PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS, an Account 
of Many Years’ Research Work, the Discovery of 
the Electro-Pathology of Local Pyrexia, and 
of an Effective Means of staying Inflammation, 
5/ net. Ewart & Seymour 

The treatise consists of two parts: the first, 

by Dr. Bowman, describes ‘The Nervous System 
in its Relation to Neuro-Electricity,’ for which 
investigations were made ‘to endeavour to de- 
termine the nature of the influences which favour 
the growth and multiplication of inimical organ- 
isms, such as bacteria in the blood, and which are 
a cause and consequence of disease.” Part II., by 
Mr. Baines, includes data bearing on the electro- 
pathology of inflammation, and the writer claims 
that, according to the data he discusses, sufferers 
from pneumonia, appendicitis, and allied dis- 
orders can be put out of danger in one or two 
hours. The Appendix deals with ‘The Coin- 
cidence of Negative Deflections with some Vege- 
table Poisons.’ 


Erskine-Murray (James), A HANDBOOK OF WIRE- 
LE§s TELEGRAPHY, its Theory and Practice, for 
the Use of Electrical Engineers, Students, and 
Operators, 10/6 net. Crosby Lockwood 

A fifth edition, revised and enlarged. 


Moores (Lieut.-Col. S. Guise), British RED 
Cross Socrery HYGIENE AND SANITATION 
MANUAL, No. 4, 1 Cassell 

A handbook on the causes of epidemic 
disease in field armies for the use of members of 
the British Red Cross Society. 
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Munro (Robert), Prenistoric Britain, “ Home 


University Library,” 1/ Williams & Norgate 
The scope of this volume is limited to “‘ the 
eriod during which Man was an inhabitant of 
estern Europe, prior to the invention of written 
records.” It contains a Bibliography. 


Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vot. 
XLIII., Parts III. and IV., 1 rupee per part, or 
2 rupees per vol. of 4 parts. egan Paul 
The articles include ‘ Contributions to the 
Geology of the Province of Yiinnan in Western 
China: 1. The Bhamo-Teng-Yueh Area,’ by 
Mr. J. Coggin Brown, and ‘ The Correlation of the 
Siwaliks with Mammal Horizons of Europe,’ by 
Mr. Guy E. Pilgrim. 


Seton (Ernest Thompson), THE TRAIL OF THE 
SANDHILL StTaG, 3/6 net. Hodder & Stoughton 
One of the author's studies of wild life, with 
full-page and marginal drawings. The designs 
for title-page and cover, and the literary revision 
for this new edition, have been done by Mrs. 
Thompson Seton. 


Turner (H. H.), TABLES FOR FACILITATING THE 
Use oF HARMONIC ANALYsIS, 1/ 
Oxford University Press 
After the Tables the writer gives an example 
of how they may be used. 


FINE ART. 


Landscapes of Corot (The), Text° by D. Croal 
Thomson, Part IV., 2/6 net. ‘Studio’ Office 
This part contains plates of ‘Les Petits 
Dénicheurs,’ ‘ Pécheur d’Ecrevisse,’ ‘ The Wood- 
Cutters,’ ‘ La Danse des Nymphes,’ and ‘ Morning.’ 


Van Gogh (Elizabeth du Quesne), Personal RE- 
COLLECTIONS OF VINCENT VAN GOGH, trans- 
lated by Katherine S. Dreier, 7/6 Constable 

These recollections by the artist’s sister are 
preceded by some introductory words on the art 
of Van Gogh, and are illustrated by reproductions 
of his pictures. 


MUSIC. 


Bach (Joh. Seb.), PIANOFORTE Works, edited by 
Franklin Taylor: No. 8018, 15 Two-Part In- 
eventions ; No. 8019, 15 Three-Part Inventions ; 
No. 8020, 18 Short Preludes, 1/ net each. 
Augener 
In regard to notation and ornaments Mr. 
Taylor has compared many editions, and chosen 
those forms which, in his opinion, are most in 
agreement with Bach’s usual methods, and has 
retained the original signs of the latter. 


Backer-Lunde (Johan), Lapy Moon, words by 
Lord Houghton; THE Owl AND THE Pussy- 
CAT, words by Edward Lear, 2/ net each. 

Hodder & Stoughton 
_ Two additions to the Norwegian composer’s 
series of English songs. 


Beethoven (L. van), SELECT PIANOFORTE Com- 
POSITIONS : MENUET IN E Fat, 6d. net. 
Augener 


Borodine (A.), PETITE SuITE (Au Couvent, Inter- 
mezzo, Deux Mazurkas, Réverie, Sérénade, et 
Nocturne) pouR PIANO, 1/6 net. Augener 


Carse (A. von Ahn), A LittLe Concert, Very 
Easy Duets for Small Pianists, Books I. and II., 
1/6 net each. Augener 


Coleridge-Taylor (S.), THE GuEest; AN EXxPLANA- 
TION; TELL, O TELL ME; Low BREATHING 
WINDs ; and LIFE AND Degatu, Songs with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment, 2/ net each. 

Augener 

These are the last of the unpublished songs 

of Coleridge-Taylor, and are now published in the 
interest of his widow. 


Farrar (E. B.), MINIATURE SUITE FOR PIANO, 
Op. 16, Prelude, Valse, Finale, 2/ net. 


Augener 
Gurlitt-Schafer Melodic Piano Tutor, 2/6 net. 
Augener 


In editing Gurlitt’s Tutor Mr. Christian 
Schiifer has aimed at interesting the beginner by 
** supplying tuneful little pieces in preference to 
dry exercises,’’ and simplifying the work. Ori- 
ginal and modern studies and pieces have been 
substituted for many of the well-known tunes in 
the ‘ Tutor,’ to encourage the practice of reading 
at sight at an early stage. 


Henschel (G.), Pater Noster, for Three Voices, 
3d. net. Augener 





Johnstone (J. Alfred), EssENTIALS IN PIANO- 


PLAYING, AND OTHER MusICAL STUDIES, 4/6 

Reeves 

Divided into three sections, ‘Studies in 

Piano-Playing,’ ‘Singing,’ and ‘ Musical Criti- 

cism,’ and includes chapters on the ‘ Importance 

of Simplicity in Pianoforte Teaching,’ ‘The Art 

of Emma Calvé,’ and ‘ Wagner and his Theory of 
Music-Drama.’ 


Lind (Gustave), ANDALUSIAN SERENADE FOR 
PIANO, 2/ net. Augener 


Lind (Gustave), ByGoNE Days, a Lyric Suite for 
Pianoforte, 2/ net. Augener 


Outgoing Voluntaries, A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL 
Works BY MODERN ORGAN COMPOSERS, edited 
by A. Eaglefield Hull, 3/ net. Augener 


Parry (C. Hubert H.), SHULBREDE TUNES FOR 
PIANOFORTE, 3/ net. Augener 


Petits Soupers (Les) de Versailles, 12 CHANSONS 
DE LA COLLECTION YVETTE GUILBERT, ar- 
rangées et harmonisées par Héléne Chalot, 3/ 
net. Augener 

These songs have been freely adapted from 
the original sources, and most of them are pub- 
lished for the first time. 


Reed (W. H.), RoSENLIED FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO, 
1/6 net. Augener 


Walthew (R.), QUEEN ButtTercup, Two-Part 
Song with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 3d. net. 


Augener 
DRAMA. 
Andrews (Charlton), THE DRAMA To-DAy, 6/ 
Lippincott 


This treatise has been written to supply the 
want of a compendium of the drama to-day as it 
appears in England, and America, and on the Con- 
tinent. The writer has made no special attempt 
to throw new light on the topics he discusses, but 
intends rather ‘to present in small compass 
accurate general information as to the leaders of 
the modern stage and their work, and to offer, in 
passing, some opinions as to the prospects and 
tendencies of dramatic art in our day.’ The 
book includes chapters on British dramatic art 
and on ‘ Realism and the ‘ Literary ’’ Drama.’ 


(Mr. and Mrs. H. F.), PLAcING PAUL’s 

Puay, 6d. net. Francis Griffiths 

A miniature comedy in one act. It portrays 

the struggles of an author to get his plays 

accepted, and his wife’s successful ruse with 

an actor-manager for the recognition of her 
husband’s genius. 


St. Clair (Winifred), THE SNUBBING OF FANNY, 
a Play in One Act, 6d. net. Francis Griffiths 
This little play shows how an “ arranged ”’ 
marriage was upset by the falling in love of the 
man and his fiancée’s French companion. 


Stephens (Walter), THE PILGRIM’s PROGRESS, 
a Sacred Drama in Four Acts, 1/6 net. 
Francis Griffiths 
A dramatization of John Bunyan’s master- 
piece. 


Zangwill (Israel), THE MELTING Por, 2/6 net. 
Heinemann 
See notice on p. 171. 








Cc. R. MATURIN. 
19, Fitzwilliam Place, Dublin, January 26, 1914. 

I am at present engaged on a work on 
Ch. Rob. Maturin, the novelist, his life and 
writings, and I have been advised to beg 
you to have the kindness to put a notice 
in your review that I should be grateful if 
persons who possibly are in possession of 
letters or documents in any way relating to 
him would let me see them. In the use of 
the letters every discretion will be observed. 
Also, if some one possessing any of the 
romances of Maturin—except ‘ Melmoth ‘— 
is willing to part with them, I shall be very 
glad to buy them. N. IpMAN. 











Kiterary Gossip. 


READERS who are interested in the 
special subject treated in our Supplement 
may like to note that The Sociological 
Review has for many years been the only 
English periodical devoted to it. It is 
the organ of the Sociological Society, 
founded in 1903 to afford a common 
ground for scientific, educational, and 
practical workers. The January number 
of the Review has papers on ‘ Survivals 
and Tendencies in the University,’ ‘ Mo- 
dern French Thought as reflected in the 
Novel,’ and *‘ Abnormal Psychology.’ 

This last article is by Prof. William 
Brown, who is lecturing at the Society’s 
next afternoon meeting, on February 10th, 
on ‘ Psycho-Analysis and the Problem of 
Personality.’ The Society also holds even 
ing meetings. At the next of these, on 
February 24th, Dr. Saleeby will consider 
‘The First Decade of Modern Eugenics, 
1904-14.’ 


In his inaugural lecture last week as 
Reader of Indian History at Oxford, 
Archdeacon Hutton paid a warm tribute 
to his predecessor, 8. J. Owen, and inci- 
dentally made some striking criticisms of 
University historians. He spoke of the 
recent rehabilitation of Warren Hastings, 
due to the efforts of Sir George Forrest 
and others, and rightly laid stress on the 
mines of interest and romance as yet un- 
explored in Indian history. 

The Oxford Readership is restricted to 
the period of British occupation, and the 
lecturer regretted that nothing was done 
by the University for the study of India 
in ancient and medieval times—a subject 
in which even the unlearned may find 
abundant attraction. 


A MEMORIAL SLAB to the memory of 
Andrew Lang has been placed in the 
Chapel of the University of St. Andrews. 
The design—a bronze casting in a frame 
of Greek Tinos marble—is by Sir William 
Richmond, and the inscription, besides 
name and dates, contains the following 
Greek verses from the pen of Mr. Alex- 
ander Shewan :— 

Xatpe ov ToAN’ ay tov €d0s "Avépetov aAt 

KkAvoTov 
év Budry épardv Kai tpurd@yrov dei 
vov & ére pidrepov éoai moXixviov, OrTe KapovTe 
KoiTov émoi Tapexers EK TovoV aidiov. 


A NEW MAGAZINE, Mastery (6d.), has 
come into our hands, the purpose of which 
is to give the 
“Higher Thought teaching that will lead 
to lasting good for the race, together with 
articles on scientific living—eating, sleeping, 
breathing, &c.—which will show how to 
form the best basis for development.” 

It is to be published monthly by the new 
Education University Centre, Spring Grove 
House, Isleworth. 


Tur Charles Lamb Dinner, which was 
started at Cambridge in 1909, will take 
place this year on Saturday, February 
7th, at the University Arms Hotel. 
Mr. G. S. Street will be the guest of the 
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evening, and Sir T. Clifford Allbutt will 
be in the chair. The organizer of the 
dinner is Mr. Charles Sayle, 8, Trumping- 
ton Street, Cambridge. 





THE RiCEPTION of M. Boutroux at the 
Académie Frangaise took place on Thurs- 
day, the 22nd. The meeting had raised 
a great deal of expectation, for this was the 
first time that a philosopher had been chosen 
by the Académie since 1871, when Caro 
was elected. The new member had to pro- 
nounce the panegyric of General Langlois, 
whom he succeeds. But for a Professor 
to have to praise an officer is a somewhat 
uncongenial task, and this is probably 
the reason why M. Boutroux’s speech was 
not so brilliant as his admirers anticipated. 
Tactics had all the honour, and philosophy 
was kept in the background. Fortunately 
M. Paul Bourget, who replied, made a 
searching analysis of the theories professed 
by the author of ‘La Contingence des 
Lois de la Nature,’ and thus saved the day. 


Tue “ Affaire des Archives,” as it is 
already styled (see Atheneum of Jan. 3), 
is not yet closed. The Commission ap- 
pointed in order to inquire into the 
charges brought against Prof. Aulard has 
made its decision public. Its members 
declare that they have found annotations 
and various signs on the documents sub- 
mitted to their examination. Some of 
these seem to bear a close relation to 
some of M. Aulard’s works. They recog- 
nize, however, that these marks ar2 not 
imputable to M. Aulard himself; but 
they admit the possibility that they may 
be from the hand of one of the Professor's 
secretaries. They conclude that such 
reprehensible doings would not have been 
possible had the documents been given 
out in the General Search-Room. 


The Minister for Public Instruction has 
therefore decided that henceforth no 
documents will be given out to copyists 
outside the Public Room. M. Aulard 
declares himself satisfied with this deci- 
sion. But in a letter to a French news- 
paper he announces that he has, in his 
turn, lodged a complaint relating to 
certain facts disclosed by the inquiry. 


THE FIRST NUMBER of Mackirdy’s 
Weekly, an independent religious paper, 
was published last Saturday under the 
editorship of Mrs. Archibald Mackirdy 
(Olive Christian Malvery). From her 
‘Forward’ we learn that the policy of 
the paper is to ‘‘ demand at all times and 
seasons’ a living wage for all workers ; 
protection for children; the rights of 
citizenship to all, regardless of sex, who 
are taxpayers and perform the duties of 
citizens; and the same standard of 
morality in men as they demand in women. 
It preaches total abstinence from the 
Christian and social rather than the 
medical point of view ; intends to support 
any ‘constructive’ philanthropic efforts, 
and “any fight waged for Freedom and 
Righteousness’’; and maintains ‘“ that 
labour and capital, wealth and intelligence, 
are all equally necessary to the com- 
munity.” 





Mr. Epwarp LOVETT gave a lecture on 
‘The Folk-Lore of London’ on Saturday 
last, in the new lecture hall of the Horni- 
man Museum, Forest Hill. He said that, 
from the point of view of folk-lore, no other 
of the forty towns and cities of Europe 
in which he had carried on investigations 
was so full of matter as London. Among 
the most interesting of his remarks were 
those on the glass witch-balls which are 
commonly found hanging in sweetstuff 
shops. There were mostly two of them, 
and he found that nothing would induce 
the owner to sell them, they being kept 
for luck. He had come across a shop 
window in Venice full of nothing but these 
glass balls, which were bought by peasants 
to hang up in their gardens as a charm 
against witches. 


Pror. LANE Cooper writes from Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York :— 


** Referring to the late Mr. J. R. Tutin of 
Hull, The Atheneum (Dec. 20, 1913) re- 
marks that he was the author of a ‘ Concord- 
ance ’ of Wordsworth. The statement seems 
to be misleading. Mr. Tutin compiled ‘ The 
Wordsworth Dictionary of Names and 
Places, with the Familiar Quotations from 
his Works,’ in which the quotations and an 
Index to them occupy about seventy-five 
pages octavo—as against the eleven hundred 
and thirty-six pages quarto of my ‘ Concord- 
ance.’ The latter work—the appearance of 
which he hailed with joy—is the only one, 
I believe, that may properly be styled a 
Concordance of Wordsworth. 

** In a volume entitled ‘ Wordsworthshire,’ 
by Mr. Eric Robertson, there is a so-called 
Concordance to Wordsworthshire, of some 
thirteen pages, which is useful so far as it 
goes, ‘Showing Persons and Places belong- 
ing to Wordsworthshire, as referred to in 
the Oxford University Press single-volume 
complete edition of Wordsworth’s Poems’ ; 
but the compiler justly terms it a ‘little 
Dictionary.’ My Concordance is based upon 
the same text. In view of the heavy labor 
and expense to which both I and my pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., were 
subjected in order to provide an exhaustive 
work, it appears that these facts should be 
clearly set forth to the public.” 


We should have called Mr. Tutin’s work 
a Dictionary. We gladly recognize the 
labour and trouble implied in Prof. Lane 
Cooper’s admirable and exhaustive work. 


WE are authoritatively informed that 
the valuable collection of Macquarie 
manuscripts which was to be sold next 
week by Messrs. Sotheby has been pur- 
chased for the Mitchell Library of Sydney, 
which specializes in Australiana. 


WE regret to find that in the review of 
‘The Voice of Africa’ in last week’s 
issue, ‘‘ Ife ’’ was printed, instead of Ifa, 
in a passage on p. 123. Ife is a town in 
the Yoruba country; Ifa is the “ oracle 
of the palm-nuts,”’ for which see, inéer 
alia, Mr. R. E. Dennett’s ‘ Nigerian 
Studies.’ The two words are quite dis- 
tinct. 


Mr. NorMAN RAPHAEL, lately with 
Mr. John Lane, has acquired a controlling 
interest in the firm of Max Goschen, and 
will enter on his duties as director im- 
mediately, 





WE much regret that under the heading 
‘Books Published this Week’ our last 
issue described the ‘ Gypsy Bibliography’ 
by Mr. George F. Black as published by 
Messrs. Constable. It is published by Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch at 11, Grafton Street, W., 
and was printed by Messrs. T. & A. Con- 
stable at the Edinburgh University Press. 


Tue fifth and concluding volume of 
the Georgian Society’s well-known series 
is now all printed and in the binders’ 
hands, so that the members may expect 
to receive it within a fortnight. It con- 
tains 120 plates of Country Houses in 
Ireland, and an essay from the President 
(Dr. Mahaffy) on the charge of absentee- 
ism, so constantly made against the Irish 
landed gentry of the eighteenth century. 


Mr. Joun LANE is publishing next week 
‘The Comic Kingdom,’ by Mr. Rudolf 
Pickthall, who has chosen that rather 
neglected period when Napoleon for a 
brief space ruled Elba in a style that 
brought order, yet suggested comic opera. 
History and modernity—-Napoleonic de- 
tails and the adventures of some latter- 
day pilgrims in search of the truth—are 
blended in a fashion that is entertaining. 

‘From Far Lanps: Poems of North 
and South,’ by Gervais Gage (J. Laurence 
Rentoul), is to be issued shortly by 
Messrs. Macmillan. Mr. Rentoul’s work 
drew lively praise from Dowden. 


Mr. WarpdE Fow.er’s new book on 
‘Roman Ideas of Deity in the Last Cen- 
tury before the Christian Era’ will be 
published by the same firm in the course 
of the spring. 

THE PROPRIETORSHIP of the ‘ Cambridge 
University Calendar,’ with the publica- 
tion of which the name of Deighton has 
been associated for more than one hundred 
years, has recently been transferred from 
Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co. to the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, 
who will be responsible for its issue 
in 1914-15 and succeeding years. 


Mrs. Wirt~1am Morris, who died on 
Monday last at Bath, was almost the last 
survivor of the little group who, over 
half a century ago, gave a new direction 
to English decorative art. Her delicate 
health restricted her influence to a very 
small circle, but her judgment and taste 
in colour and design were faultless, while 
her native grace and distinguished beauty 
have long been famous through the 
paintings of Rossetti. His portrait of 
her has been on exhibition as a loan at 
the National Gallery of British Art since 
the death of her husband. 


THE Rev. BULKELEY OWEN JONES» 
Chancellor of the Cathedral of St. Asaph, 
died on the 25th inst. at the age of 90. 
He was a schoolfellow at Rugby with 
Thomas Hughes, and appears in ‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days’ as ‘ Slogger Wil- 
lianis’’—his antagonist being Augustus 
Orlebar, who died little more than a year 
ago, also at an advanced age. Mr. Owen 
Jones, who was born in Anglesey, had 
been for fifty-eight years Incumbent of 
Ruthin and Warden of Christ’s Hospital 
there. 
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Modern Seismology. By G. W. Walker. 
(Longmans & Co., 5s. net.) 


EARTHQUAKES may be studied from two 
distinct points of view: one geological, 
the other physical. It is the latter 
method of study that has made such 
extraordinary advance by means of in- 
strumental observation in recent years 
that modern seismology is now recognized 
as a new department of physical science. 
Mr. George W. Walker, who has con- 
tributed this volume to the series of 
‘“* Monographs on Physics,” edited by Sir 
J. J. Thomson and Dr. F. Horton, is 
peculiarly qualified to write such a work, 
inasmuch as he has officially installed at 
the Observatory at Eskdalemuir, in Dum- 
friesshire, and has had there under his 
personal observation day after day, a 
number of the best instruments for 
recording movements of the earth, includ- 
ing apparatus of the Milne, Omori, 
Wiechert, and Galitzin patterns. 

Although Mr. Walker works in a dis- 
trict not remarkable for high ** seismicity,”’ 
his instruments recorded in 1911] no 
fewer than 235 quakes, and of these 
16 were sufficiently important to be classed 
as ‘‘megaseismic.” It is notable, how- 
ever, that he could never detect at Esk- 
dalemuir any indications of earthquakes 
that were reported to be felt in Perth- 
shire. Even the Glasgow earthquake of 
December, 1910, which excited some 
local stir, had no perceptible effect on the 
Galitzin seismometers, though an earth- 
quake in Turkestan threw one of the 
Eskdalemuir instruments out of action. 

All the types of seismograph used at the 
Observatory are described in this work. 
The author not only explains their con- 
structive details, showing what means 
are taken to secure sensitiveness, magni- 
fication of movement, and accuracy of 
registration, but also discusses mathe- 
matically the theory of their action. It 
is important, further, to have the methods 
of testing and standardization explained, 
and the manner in which an instrument 
should be installed at a new station ; 
and all this Mr. Walker does in a masterly 
way. 

Seismograms, or instrumental records 
of the movements of the earth, are not 
easy things to understand, and the 
author does his best to teach us how to 
interpret them. The fundamental ques- 
tion which all such records suggest is, 
Where was the origin of the disturbance ? 
The solution of this problem seems to be 
much simplified by the use of the delicate 
apparatus, with electromagnetic registra- 
tion, devised by the Russian seismologist 
Prince Galitzin, now in use at the Observa- 
‘tory at Pulkowa, and also installed at 
Eskdalemuir. 

Of all the seismographic instruments 
described in this work, the best known 
generally is the horizontal pendulum of 
the late Dr. John Milne, as made by 
Mr. Munro of Tottenham. This com- 
paratively simple type of apparatus is 





now in use at about sixty observing 
stations scattered over all parts of the 
globe, so that the records sent to the 
central station in the Isle of Wight admit 
of close comparison. The Eskdalemuir 
instrument is of the latest twin-boom 
type. There is no arrangement for arti- 
ficial damping, but this defect may be 
remedied. It is pleasing to find Mr. 
Walker recognizing Milne as the “* Father 
of Modern Seismology,” and to mark the 
appreciative way in which he refers to 
his pioneering work in this branch of 
geophysics. 








SOCIETIES. 


SocreETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — Jan, 22.— The 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, Vice-President, 
in the chair.— Mr. G. McN. Rushforth read 
a paper on the painting of the Wheel of 
Life at Leominster Church. On the north wall 
of the nave of Kempley Church (Glos.) are the 
outlines of a wheel design, consisting of a central 
disk, from which radiate ten spokes, each ending 
in another disk. On the wall of the westernmost 
bay of the north aisle in Leominster Church the 
same design appears, better preserved, and the 
fragments of the inscription on the outer circum- 
ference enable us to identify it with the Wheel 
of the Ten Ages of Life depicted in the British 
Museum MS., Arundel 83, of the early fourteenth 
century. The character of the remains at Leo- 
minster (of which a water-colour sketch by Mr. 
C. J. Pretorius was exhibited) suggests the latter 
half of the thirteenth century, and the fragments 
of the inscriptions, as well as the traces of the 
representations of the ten ages, show variations 
from the Arundel MS. The design of the wheel 
my | be compared with twelfth-century windows 
at St. Denis and Chartres, where the seven gifts 
of the Spirit are similarly displayed in circles 
connected by radiating spokes with a central 
circle; and also with a twelfth-century embroi- 
dery at Cologne, where the signs of the Zodiac 
are arranged in the same way. This design may, 
perhaps, be derived from the contemporary forms 
of the wheel window, especially where (e.¢., in 
examples at Chartres and Mantes} the centre is 
connected with an outer series of circles by radiat- 
ing shatts. It soon went out of fashion, and the 
division of life into ten ages, owing to its inherent 
defects, is rare, except in some popular Conti- 
nental forms. Among the influences which can 
be traced in the representations of the ages in the 
Arundel MS. are those of astrology (the seven 
ages dominated by the seven planets), of the 
Wheel of Fortune, and of the calendar pictures. 

Mr. Reginald Smith described and illustrated 
four stone carvings of the Viking period recently 
found at Bibury, Glos., and_ presented by 
Canon Dutton to the British Museum. One 
is pure Anglo-Saxon work, probably early 
eleventh-century, that is now imperfect at one 
end, and seems to be modelled on a wooden 
coffin, with two carrick-bends on the flat top, 
and curious arcading on the front. The other 
three are of Scandinavian style, and date from 
about the same period. One is an imperfect, 
thick slab with serpentine interlacing in low 
relief on one face; while the other two are 
examples of what has been called the Ringerike 
style (1000-1050), the head-quarters being in the 
Buskerud district of Norway. The smaller is a 
thin slab carved on both faces: (i.) with double 
intersecting segments of circles, the spaces being 
filled with dots of two sizes ; and (ii.) a tapering 
band forming a loop with dots within its borders, 
and two spirals in the centre. The patterns are 
not so complete as on the fourth stone, which has 
composite tapering bands crossing about the 
middle, and terminating above in two grotesque 
human faces with long, curled moustaches. The 
spaces are filled with dots and conventional leafy 
scrolls rarely seen in England, but closely allied 
to the design on a small bronze panel recently 
exhibited from Winchester. A few other examples 
in museums were cited of this style, which may be 
due to Oriental influence, and was preceded and 
followed by Teutonic animal ornament of the 
Jellinge and Urnes Schools respectively. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — Jan, 20.— 
Annual Meeting.—Prof. A. Keith, President, in 
the chair. 

After the Reports of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer had been read and adopted, and the 
Coancil fur 1914 elected, the President gave an 





address on ‘ The Reconstruction of Human Fossil 
Skulls.’ He maintained that the ordinary 
anthropological methods, which were employed 
for the examination and description of complete 
skulls, were not applicable to fragmentary fossil 
skulls. During the last six years he had en- 
deavoured to discover and perfect methods which 
might be employed in the reconstruction of 
skulls from fragments. Recently fragments of a 
human skull, representative of the pieces of a fossil 
human skull found at Piltdown, had been sub- 
mitted to him for reconstruction. A cast of the 
original skull was kept by those who submitted 
the fragments to him. There was no apparent 
trace on the fragments of the middle line along 
the vault. The reconstructed skull with a cast of 
the original was submitted to the meeting. The 
cranial capacity of the original skull was 1395 e.c., 
the estimated capacity of the reconstruction was 
1415 c.c. As regards width and auricular height 
the reconstruction and original were in almost 
complete agreement—the difference being less 
than 2 mm. In length, however, there was a 
considerable discrepancy, the reconstruction being 
5 mm. longer than the original. The difference 
was due to the peculiar character of the forehead 
of the original, and also to a mistake as to the 
probable sex of the skull. The reconstructed 
skull had been provided with eyebrow ridges of 
the male type, whereas in the original they were 
definitely female in character. Tracings of this 
reconstruction were exhibited side by side 
with similar tracings from the lecturer's own 
reconstruction of the skull, to show that the 
problem was the same in each case, and that in all 
dimensions the cranial cavity of the Piltdown 
skull was larger than the test skull submitted to 
bim. 

At the close of the address Prof. G. D. 
Thane, in moving a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
expressed his admiration at the fidelity with 
which the task of reconstruction had been carried 
out, and the exact methods which had been 
employed by the lecturer in his task. 





BRITISH NUMISMATIC.—Jan,. 21.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—Mr. J. B. 8. 
MaclIlwaine contributed an account of the 
discovery of a hoard of silver coins near 
Wicklow in 1897. Owing to the secrecy which 
usually envelops such finds, he had been able to 
inspect only twenty of the pieces, but these 
proved to be all half-groats of the second issue 
of Henry VII., with mint-mark lys, and struck. at 
London. 

Mr. Shirley-Fox gave a description of the 
method which he and his brother, Mr. Earle Fox, 
had devised for systematically classifying Plan- 
tagenet coins. The general principle was to 
treat the obverse and reverse as separate units, 
and by dividing them into well-defined classes 
in tabular form, it was possible instantly to ascer- 
tain whether any given combination had been 
recorded. Selecting as a typical example the 
varied and complicated series of half-groats of 
the ‘‘ leaf-trefoil’’ issue of Henry VI., of which 
he exhibited a large number, the lecturer showed 
by practical demonstration that any selected 
piece could be identified at a glance, and placed 
correctly in its column. The system could be 
applied as well to gold as to silver coins, and also 
to those of Edward III. and of earlier reigns, issued 
before a definite sequence of privy marks had 
been introduced. 

Mr. W. Sharp Ogden exhibited a series of silver 
pennies of Richard II., Henry VI., and Edward 
IV., illustrating the rude workmanship of the 
dies then made in York and Durham when com- 
pared with those of London manufacture. Other 
exhibitions included a half-noble of Henry VI., 
mint-mark lys, with three pellets in the 
second quarter of the reverse, by Mr. Joseph 
Young; five groats of Henry VI., with mint- 
mark voided cross, struck from the same 
obverse die, but each with a different reverse, 
by Mr. Shirley-Fox ; and six specimens from a 
small hoard of about sixty silver pieces of the 
money current at the date of the Battle of Sedge- 
moor, and found on its site, by General C. 5. 
Feltrim Fagan. 





SocrEtTy OF MEDICINE: HISTORICAL SECTION.— 
Jan. 28.—Sir William Osler, President, in the 
chair.—Sir Ernest. Clarke read a paper in which 
he adduced a number of new facts as to the 
medical education and qualifications of Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

The paper was illustrated by various original 
letters and other documents of the period of 
Goldsmith’s life, and it appeared from it that 
there was no longer any necessity to ascribe 
Goldsmith’s medical degree of M.B. to a foreign 
University such as Leyden, Louvain, or Padua, 
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as had been done in the accepted biographies. 
It was known that Dr. Johnson, Dr. Percy (after- 
wards Bishop of Dromore), and Goldsmith had 
paid a visit to Oxford together in February, 1769 ; 
and though there was nothing on the subject in 
the official University records—which were kept 
very carelessly at the time—examinaticn recently 
made, at the instance of Sir William Osler, of the 
local newspapers of the period had revealed this 
entry in Jackson's Oxford Journal for Saturday, 
February 18th, 1769: ‘* Yesterday Oliver Gold- 
smith Esq. Bachelor of Physick in the University 
of Dublin, Author of ‘ The Traveller, a Poem,’ 
of ‘The Present State of Polite Learning in 
Europe,’ and of several other learned and inge- 
nious Performances, was admitted in Congrega- 
tion to the same Degree in this University.” 

It was obvious, therefore, that Oxford had 
given to Goldsmith on February 17th, 1769, an 
“ad eundem gradum”’ degree of M.B. because 
he was already a medical graduate of Dublin. 
It had not been possible, owing to the imperfec- 
tions of the Dublin Registers, to confirm this posi- 
tively from the Irish University records; but 
Goldsmith was already a Bachelor of Arts of 
Dublin (February 27th, 1749), and under the 
Statutes would have been entitled, on compliance 
with certain requirements, to admission to the 
degree of Bachelor of Physic at the expiration 
of three years thereafter. It appeared probable 
from various references quoted by the reader of 
the paper from family letters and other docuntents 
that (contrary to what was commonly supposed) 
Goldsmith commenced to study anatomy at 
Dublin, resumed it after a period of idleness 
when he went to Edinburgh in 1752, and con- 
tinued his medical studies in an intermittent 
way at Leyden and other foreign Universities. 
The suggestion made was that, some time after 
he returned to England from his Continental 
wanderings in 1756, he may have applied to his 
Alma Mater to grant him the degree of Bachelor 
of Physic in absentid, and that his application 
was granted. At any rate, he called himself 
M.B. in an agreement with James Dodsley 
written in his own hand and dated 31st March, 
1763 (now at the British Museum); and in the 
first book which had his name on the title-page, 
viz., ‘ The Traveller,’ published on December 19th, 
yi was described as ‘‘ Oliver Goldsmith, 


In Cciscussirg the paper Mr. D’Arcy Power 
pointed out that the reciprocity of the Oxford 
“ad eundem’’ medical degree applied only to 
Cambridge and Dublin, as it was based on the 
necessity of taking an Arts degree first. Gold- 
smith did not take any degree at Cambridge, 
and it was almost certain, therefore, that he was 
in possession of the Dublin M.B. 





Royan.—/an. 22.—Sir William Crookes, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Messrs. R. T. Glazebrook and 
D. W. Dye contributed a paper ‘On the Heat 
Production associated with Muscular Work: a 
Vote on Prof. J.S. Macdonald’s Paper, Proc. R.S., 
B, Vol. 87.’—‘ The Chemical Interpretation of some 
Mendelian Factors for Flower-Colour,’ by Messrs. 
M. Wheldale and H. L. Bassett, dealt with the 
Mendelian factors for flower-colour in varieties 
of Antirrhinum majus. Two varieties, ivory and 
yellow, were chiefly considered. Ivory is a simple 
Mendelian dominant to yellow, and contains a 
factor “‘I”’ which is absent from yellow. The 
authors had “og teceay identified the pale yellow 
pigment of the ivory variety with a flavone, i.e., 
apigenin. In this paper it was shown that the 
yellow variety contains, in addition to apigenin, 
another flavone pigment, 7.e., luteolin, which is 
present in the epidermis and which accounts for 
the deeper yellow colour of the flower. Hence 
the dominant ivory factor may be expressed as the 
power to inhibit the formation of luteolin in the 
epidermis. 

The remaining popers were : ‘ The Determination 

the Minimum Lethal Dose of Various Toxic Sub- 
stances and its Relationship to the Body Weight in 
Warm-blooded Animals, together with Considera- 
tions bearing on the Dosage of Drugs,’ by Prof. G. 
Dreyer and Dr. E. W. A. Walker,—‘ Experiments 
on the Restoration of Paralysed Muscles by means of 
Nerve Anastomosis: Part I!. Anastomosis of the 
Nerves supplying. Limb Muscles, by Prof. R. 
Kennedy,—and ‘ Variations in the Sex Ratio of 
Mus rattus following an Unusual Mortality of 
Adult Females,’ by Dr. F. Norman White. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mos. Royal Academy. 4—‘The Constitutional Development in 
Medieval Architecture,’ Prof. K. 8. Prior. 
— Royal Institution, 5. 
— Society of Engineers, 7 30. 
—  8t. Bride Foundation, 7.30 —‘ Book Illustration and Decora- 
tion, Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries,’ Mr. R. A. Peddie. 
— Aristotelian, 8.—'Intuitioniem,’ Mrs. ce 
— Society of Arte, $.—‘The Relation of Industry to Art,’ 
Lecture IIL, Sir C. Waldstein. (Cantor Lecture.) 
Tcrs, Royal Institution, 3.—‘Animals and Plants under Domesti- 
cation,’ Lecture ILI., Prof. W. Bateson. 


THE 


Tvrs. Society of Arts, 4.30.—'The Montreal, Ottawa, and Georgian 
o- Canal,’ sir K. W. Perks. (Colonial Section.) 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—'The Problem of the Thrust 

earing,’ Mr. H. T. Newbigin. 

_ Zoological, 830.—‘An Annotated List of the Reptiles and 
Batrachians collected by the British Ornithologists’ Union 
Fxpedition and the Wollaston Expedition in Dutch New 
Guinea,’ Mr. . &. ulenger; ‘Contributions to the 
Anatomy and Systematic Arrangement of the Cestoidea: 
X11. Further Observations upon the Genus Urocystidium. 
BKeddard,’ Dr. F. FE. Beddard ; ‘Report on the Deaths which 
—— in the Zoological Gardens during 1913,’ Mr. H. G. 

mmer, 


Werp. Archmological Institute, 4.30.—‘The Divinity School at 
Oxford and its Vaulted Ceiling,’ Dr. W. H. 8t. John Hope. 

- Society of Literature. 5.15.—‘Leconte de Lisle and some 

Fnglish Poets: the Ancient World,’ Prof. M. A. Geroth- 


wohl. 

— Entomological, 8—‘The Myrmecophilous Aphides of Great 
Britain,’ Prof. F. V. Theobald 

- Geological, 8. 

— MSocietv of Arts, 8.—‘ Motor Fuels, with Special Reference to 
Alcohol,’ Dr. W. R. Urmandy. 


Tues. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Types and Causes of Earth Crust 
olds,’ Lecture I., Prof. sir T. H. Bolland. 

— Royal, 430.—'lhe Conduction of the Pulse Wave and the 
Measurement of Arterial Pressure,’ Prof. T.. Hill, Messrs. 
J. McQueen and M. Flack; ‘Keport of the Monte Kosa 
Expedition of 1911,’ Messrs. J. Barcroft, M. Camis, C. G. 
Mathison, F. Koberts, and J. H. Kyffel; ‘#ome Notes on 
Soil Protozoa,’ Part 1., Mesers. 0. A. Martin and K. Lewin ; 

and other Papers. 
— British Archmological iati 5.— ‘The Brasses of 

Gloucestershire,’ Mr. C. Davis. 

— Linnean, 8.—' The Vegetation of White Teland, New Zealand,’ 
Mr. W. R. B. Vliver; ‘Lantern-Slides of Cape Plants, 
mostly in their Native Habitats,’ Mr. W. ©. Worsdell; ‘ The 
Range of Variation of the Oral Appendages in some 
Terrestrial Isopoda,’ Mr. W. E. Collinge. 

= Chemical, 8.30.—‘The Absorption Spectra of the Vapours and 

Solutions of Various Substances containing Two Benzene 

Nuclei,’ Mr. J. E. Purvis; ‘The Oxidation of some Benzyl 

Compounds of Sulphur : Part IL, Benzyltetrasulphoxide,’ 

Mr. J. A. Smith; ‘The Reaction between Jodine ard 

Aliphatic Aldehydes,’ Messrs. H Dawson and J. 

Marshall ; and other Papers 

- Rociety of Antiquaries, 8.30. 

— Victoria and Albert Museum, 8.30.—‘ Ironwork,’ Mr. J. Starkie 
Gardner. 


Fri. Royal Institution, 9.—‘The Mechanics of Muscular Effort,’ 
Dr. H. 8, Hele-Shaw. 





Bar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Neglected Musical Composers: (3) 
oachim Raff,’ Prof. F. Corder. 





SIR DAVID GILL. 


TuHat the world has lost a great man 
by the passing of David Gill is evident 
from a simple statement of his career. 
He began his early manhood as a worker 
in a mechanical business in Aberdeen, and 
he died not only a leader in British astro- 
nomy, but also the trusted counsellor of the 
highest in the science in other lands. Of 
the many honours—academic and other- 
wise—of which he was the recipient, the 
one which Gill most prized was his pos- 
session of the Order ‘“‘ Pour le M¢rite,” 
bestowed on him by the German Emperor in 
1910. This Prussian Order comprises thirty 
foreign members, twenty of them chosen 
for distinction in science, and Gill was one 
of the seven British subjects in this class, 
and the only British astronomer. 

In 1872 Gill, being then 29 years of age, 
was engaged in the business left to his care 
by his father, having received at Aberdeen 
University a liberal education, of which 
mathematics and physics formed a large 
part. Clerk Maxwell had been one of 
his instructors. He had gained consider- 
able local reputation for practical astro- 
nomy, at which he had worked in his leisure 
for some years, and this led to his acquaint- 
ance with Lord Lindsay, who was then con- 
sidering the question of setting up a private 
observatory at the family seat at Dun Echt. 
When the scheme was realized, Lord 
Lindsay offered the charge of the ob- 
servatory to Gill, which the latter accepted 
after some consideration, for acceptance 
entailed giving up his business and some 
consequent pecuniary loss. Lord Lindsay 
pursued his hobby with a generous hand, 
and, as the Transit of Venus of 1874 ap- 
proached, planned and equipped an expedi- 
tion to Mauritius for its observation, Gill 
being the astronomer in charge. This work, 
with the determination of longitudes and 
other subsidiaries, occupied him until 1876, 
and in that year Gill quitted Dun Echt 
and began preparations for an expedition 
to the Island of Ascension for the determina- 
tion of the parallax of the sun by means 
of observations of the planet Mars at its 
opposition in 1877. It was initiated 
by himself, but was supported financi- 





ally by grants from the Royal and Royal 
Astronomical Societies. The success of his 





work was recognized by the award of the 
Gold Medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, which he rece ived in 1882. 

In 1878 the post. of Radcliffe Observer 
at Oxford became vacant, for which Gill 
applied, though unsuccessfully; but the 
appointment of Mr. E. J. Stone left vacant 
the Directorship of the Cape Observatory, 
and in February, 1879, Gill was appointed 
to the office of H.M. Astronomer, largely 
through the support of his early friend Lord 
Lindsay (then Lord Crawford). 

The wisdom of the choice of those re- 
sponsible has been amply justified. The 
Observatory, established in 1820,had passed 
through an honourable career in the hands 
of a succession of men able in various ways, 
but the time had arrived to render the in- 
stitution more fit to take part in the ad- 
vance of astronomy. As was shown in a review 
of Sir David's latest work published in our 
number of last week, Gill was quick to see 
and accept his responsibilities. He was 
able to make evident to the authorities of 
the home Government who have the control 
of the Cape Observatory the necessity of 
increasing the resources of the institution. 
He had the power of securing good men to 
work for and with him, and his personality 
and zeal were such that a benefactor of the 
science did not scruple to make him the 
trustee of a noble instrumental gift to 
astronomy. Gill welcomed astronomers of 
repute who were engaged in researches for 
which South Africa supplied suitable ground, 


and Elkin, Auwers, Jacoby, McClean, 
Cookson, and Franklin- Adams each in 
turn enjoyed his friendship and_ the 


hospitality of the Cape Observatory, and 
produced valuable work as the outcome of 
their visits. Some of the principal works 
of the Observatory under Gill’s direction, 
besides the Survey of South Africa de- 
scribed in these pages last week, are as 
follows: the ‘Cape Photographic Durch- 
musterung and its Revision,’ done in co- 
operation with Prof. Kapteyn of Groningen ; 
‘Researches in Stellar Parallax by Helio. 
meter Measures’; ‘Determination of the 
Solar Parallax from Observations of Minor 
Planets’; and a ‘ Research on the Mass of 
Jupiter and the Orbits of its Satellites °— 
all of which were contributions of a novel 
kind to the staple work of a Government 
Observatory. In 1908 the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society showed appreciation of this 
fact by awarding to Gill the Gold Medal 
for the second time for his ‘ Contributions to 
the Astronomy of the Southern Hemisphere.’ 
In addition to these researches, it is to be 
noted that an almost chance photograph 
of the Great Comet of 1882 caused Gill to 
see the possibility of charting stars accu- 
rately by photography, and. this may be 
said to have led to the initiation of the 
International Photographic Chart of the 
Heavens, in the carrying out of which the 
Cape Observatory has a large share. 

Gill left the Cape in October, 1906, and 
retired finally in 1907; but retirement 
to a man of his temperament scarcely 
implied cessation from work, and in the 
latter years of his life he not only 
filled the offices of President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, Foreign Secretary 
of the same body, President of the British 
Association, and Visitor of the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich, but also took an active 
part’in the working of many other social and 
scientific organizations. 'To his friends and 
acquaintances his death—which took place 
in his seventy-first year on Saturday, 
the 24th inst.—comes as a shock and a sur- 
prise, for less than two months ago he was 
present in their midst, a strong man, 
vigorous in mind and body, as he had been 
throughout his life. 
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Science. Gossip. 


Tue International Conference on Mathe- 
matical Teaching will be held at the Sor- 
bonne on the first four days of April, and 
applications for tickets (gratis) should be 
sent in before February 26th. The points 
to be discussed are: (1) the results obtained 
by the introduction of the calculus into the 
higher classes of secondary schools ; (2) the 
place of mathematics in higher technical 
education. 


Sir George Greenhill, Prof. E. W. Hobson, 
and Mr. C. Godfrey form the British Com- 
mittee, and particulars may be obtained 
from Mr. H. D. Ellis, 12, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park. 


THERE is a movement afoot to institute 
a Statistical Survey of British Towns, and 
for the publication of comparative municipal 
statistics such as those published by the 
municipalities of Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. 
A Conference on the subject was held 
last week at the County Council Hall, 
Spring Gardens, Mr. Geoffrey Drage pre- 
siding, and delivering an address in which 
he urged the important economic and prac- 
tical advantages of taking exhaustive cog- 
nizance of the resources, problems, and 
developments in the way of enhancement 
or depreciation of values with which mu- 
nicipal government had to deal. He em- 
phasized particularly the need of complete 
information of this kind in order to settle 
the proper relation between municipal 
government and Parliament. 


DELIVERING the first Friday evening 
lecture of this season at the Royal Institu- 
tion, Sir James Dewar, whose subject was 
* The Coming of Age of the Vacuum Flask,’ 
gave an account of some investigations he 
is carrying on which lead him to believe 
that there is a slow evolution of hydrogen 
gas in progress throughout the whole animal 
economy. If not accumulating in the air, 
hydrogen must either be escaping from 
the atmosphere or undergoing oxidation in 
the higher regions, and returning to the 
earth as water. The lecturer thought it 
was likely that both processes were taking 
place. 


Ir is proposed to celebrate the ter- 
centenary of John Napier’s ‘ Logarithmorum 
Canonis Mirifici Descriptio,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1614, by a Congress to be held in 
Edinburgh on Friday, July 24th, and follow- 
ing days. By the invitation of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh a General Committee 
has been formed, representing the Royal 
Society of London, the Royal Astronomical 
Society, the Town Council of Edinburgh, 
the Faculty of Actuaries, the Royal Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow, the Univer- 
sities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
Edinburgh, the University College of Dun- 
dee, and many other bodies. Mathema- 
ticians and others who may be interested 
in the celebration are requested to apply 
to the General Secretary of the Society, 
22, George Street, Edinburgh. 


A WILD SWAN was recently so foolhardy 
as to adventure itself into the marshes near 
Sheerness. Why it should not be possible 
for the rarer wild creatures to approach 
civilization with any hope of safety is, when 
one comes to think of it, as strange as it is 
jamentable. As might have been expected, 
the swan was shot. It weighed 14 lb., and 
is thought to be the first wild specimen 
secured in Sheppey these twenty years. The 
satisfaction to be derived from this infor- 
mation seems inadequate to justify the de- 
struction of the bird. 





FINE ARTS 


—@— 


Rome of the Pilgrims and Martyrs. By 
Ethel Ross Barker. With four Maps. 
(Methuen & Co., 12s. 6d. net.) 


“To visitors to the Eternal City who are 
interested in the early Christians this book 
should be invaluable, for it enters with 
thoroughness into their history, and em 
bodies the results of the most recent re- 
searches.” 


This sentence, which we find printed 
on the book-cover, is fully justified by 
the perusal of the text. In fact, we do 
not hesitate to say that, since the 
publication of De Rossi’s second volume 
of the ‘ Inscriptiones Christians’ (1888) 
and of Duchesne’s ‘ Liber Pontificalis ’ 
(1886-92) and ‘Histoire ancienne de 
l’Eglise’’ (1908-10), no other work of 
reference has been offered to students 
dealing with the origin, development, and 
evolution of Christian worship in Rome 
in a manner as efficient, clear, correct, 
impartial, and compact as that which 
prevails in this new volume. Its im- 
munity from errors in the epigraphic 
texts is also refreshing, if we consider 
how many recent contributions to the 
history and topography of Pagan and 
Christian Rome are tainted with negli- 
gence and inaccuracy in Greek and Latin 
epitaphs, and even in simple quotations. 

The author begins with a Preface on 
the religious evolution of Rome in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, the origins 
of the cult of confessors and martyrs, 
the sanctification of their graves, and 
the influx of pilgrims “ad limina.” A 
plan of the city is appended to this intro- 
ductory chapter to illustrate the slow 
but relentless process of transformation 
of Pagan edifices into Christian places of 
worship, and this plan is so trustworthy 
that, of the many hundred indications 
which it contains, one only seems 
to be wrong—that concerning the course 
of the Anio Novus, which the author 
makesenter Rome from the Via and the 
Porta Nomentana, instead of the Via and 
the Porta Preenestina (Maggiore). 

The introductory chapter is followed 
by an analysis of the sources of informa- 
tion on * underground Christian Rome.” 
such as the ‘ Liber Pontificalis,’ edited 
by Duchesne and Mommsen, or the 
Itineraries of Salisbury, Malmesbury, Ein- 
siedlen, &c. In’ the chapter on the 
‘Indexes of Cemeteries’ we are made 
familiar with their genesis from the 
Imperial Almanacs of the Constantinian 
era, aS an appendix to revised and 
up-to-date editions (fourth century) of 
the ‘ Notitia ’ and the ‘ Curiosum.’ 

Chapter x. deals with the Acta Mar- 
tyrum, or rather with the Acta Procon- 
sularia—official records of the trials of 
martyrs before the prefects of the city or 
the pretors in Rome, and before the 
governors or proconsuls in the provinces. 
Shorthand notes were taken of the pro- 
ceedings by clerks, and then copied in 
good form and deposited in the local 
archives. The Christians sometimes 


sought permission from the officials to 
make copies of these procés-verbaux, some- 
times they took down their own notes 
in court. Many of these authentic Acts 
were destroyed in the persecution of Dio- 
cletian, and those which escaped destruc- 
tion were so manipulated and embellished 
in subsequent editions that they lost all 
traces of authenticity. The exceptions to 
this rule are very few. 

The compilation of chap. xix., on the 
‘ Anthologies of Inscriptions’ (of Einsiedlen, 
Lauresheim, Verdun, Tours, Wirceburg, 
&c.), has been made easy by De Rossi, 
who deals ex professo with this branch of 
information in vol. ii. of the ‘ Inser. 
Christiane.’ But the summing-up of the 
case by the author is so careful and 
trustworthy in every respect that students 
can use it as a key or synopsis of the larger 
work. 

The volume ends with a Bibliographical 
Appendix brought up to the beginning of 
last year. 

In dealing with such matters, connected 
with all branches of Christian archeology, 
the author has very seldom fallen into 
incorrectness of speech. Instances of 
inaccuracy are to be found on p. 5, 
where the name Templum Sacre Urbis 
is translated * temple of the Holy City,” 
and on p. 96, where the ancient Horrea 
are described as ‘‘ warehouses for food ”’ ! 
Again, on p. 5, the author speaks of 
a church of S. Andrew Catabarbara as 
having been * built’? by Pope Simplicius 
**in the hall of the mansion of Junius 
Bassus’”’ on the Esquiline. Simplicius, 
and Flavius Valila the Goth, built 
nothing anew ; they simply © aptaverunt 
sacris celestibus”’ an exquisite basilica, 
constructed about A.D. 317 by Bassus, 
without even concealing or altering its 
profane decorations. 

On p. 9 the author speaks of the ** amaz- 
ing splendour ”’ of the post-Constantinian 
sacred edifices in Rome—hardly a happy 
or correct statement when we consider 
that even St. Peter’s, St. Lawrence’s, and 
St. Saviour’s at the Lateran were nothing 
but an incongruous patchwork of columns, 
capitals, friezes, and cornices taken at 
random from Pagan buildings. At p. 11 
the author states that ‘no traces have 
been discovered as yet of the titulus 
Cyriaci,” overlooking the fact that in 
1874 the apse and part of the nave 
of that church were discovered in the 
foundations of the Treasury Buildings 
(Ministero delle Finanze), at the corner 
of the Via Pastrengo and Venti Settembre. 
At p. 15 the Church of Saturninus (and, 
necessarily, the adjoining cemetery of 
Thraso) are placed ‘* just within the walls” 
of the city, instead of just without. In 
the paragraph concerning the arrange- 
ments for pilgrims (p. 25) only the hos- 
pices built by Pope Symmachus at St. 
Peter’s, St. Paul’s, and St. Lawrence's, and 
by Belisarius on the Via Lata, are men- 
tioned, although these are inferior in 
every respect to the Xenodochium 





Valeriorum on the Celian Hill, and to 
the Xenodochium erected by Pammachius 





at the Harbour of Rome for the use of 
pilgrims from beyond the seas, which 
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I discovered many years ago in such 
an excellent state of preservation that 
even aset of silver forks and spoons could 
be recovered from its refectory. 

On p. 94 the author asserts that the 
marble plan of the city engraved by order 
of Septimius Severus and Caracalla is 
lost, save for a few fragments preserved 
in the garden of the Capitoline Museum, 
and that the said plan was once affixed 
to the exterior wall of the Temple of 
Romulus in the Forum. As a matter of 
fact, the fragments of the plan saved 
from destruction amount to twelve 
hundred, with the help of which I was 
able to reconstruct the plan itself in its 
general outline in the garden of the Con- 
servatori Palace ; and, besides, this forma 
was not originally affixed to the Temple 
of Romulus (a round structure), but to 
the back wall of the Templum Sacre 
Urbis, overlooking, not the Roman Forum, 
but the Forum of Peace. 

These slight inaccuracies in matters of 
secondary importance do not lessen the 
value of the book as a manual of Christian 
antiquities. As a guide to the ‘ Rome of 
the Pilgrims and Martyrs’ it is indispens- 
able being absolutely trustworthy, and 
above party or sectarian feelings. 

LANCIANI. 








JAPANESE SCREENS AT THE 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES. 


AGatn Messrs. Yamanaka have filled these 
galleries with a collection of screens, delight- 
ful for the most part, as demonstrating that 
technical probity and readiness to please 
have in some favoured times and places gone 
hand in hand. The painters of these screens 
bear their learning lightly, and it is clear 
that for them the magic of the charmeur was 
not a thing to be despised. So far from 
being ahead of their public, these artists 
give us a luxurious sense of reliance on 
popular appreciation, and, indeed, only thus 
could such things have been produced. 

We feel that they had not merely a long 
experience in painting, but also a_ long 
experience of vigilant study of its effect 
on others. The solitary artist knows that a 
few simple rhythmic lines, a few tones of 
colour, should, in theory, suffice to hold the 
attention; the painter who has worked 
in the midst of life knows that they do. 
One can imagine a modern European with 
the ability to produce such a design as 
No. 23 (a daimyo’s procession passing before 
Fujisan, barred with a raised pattern of 
conventional clouds), but it is less easy to 
think of him as doing it with the same 
simplicity, with aloofness from a vulgar 
taste, without a desire to confuse that taste 
with anything incomprehensible. These 
screens are, many of them, in a very bad 
condition, which blurs sometimes their in- 
tention, and they are often exotic in subject, 
but the typical aim of the Japanese artist 
is to be as clear as possible. ‘‘ Epater le 
bourgeois’? is no part of his ambition. 

Hence the steadiness and moderation of 
such unpretentious, realistic motives as the 
red and white “ botan ”’ of No. 11, with its 
nervous expressive drawing of foliage,and the 
tranquil lotus plants in No. 25; hence also 
the brilliance of the design of pale figures on 
gleaming gold in No. 50, which, for all its 
daring, appears not sensational, but elegant 
—sure of itself. We do not find bluster 
here, but the urbane ease of an art belonging 





to its environment. The designer of the 
suavely spacious group, No. 52—a subtle 
scheme in which dulled whites and green and 
buff are the field for a mass of “‘ tango ”’ red 
and spots of exquisite black—could hardly, 
one fancies, be guilty of anything so tactless 
as revolution. For him, in Mr. Binyon’s 
words, ‘‘the artist is a born adapter of 
means to ends.”’ 

Other salient exhibits are the elaborate 
and truly mural decoration, No. 20, a 
cavalcade issuing from a gate overhung with 
blossoms ; and the pair of six-leaved screens 
Nos. 18 and 19, wherein an instinctive large- 
ness in the balancing and ordonnance of detail 
binds together what at first might appear a 
mere splatter of detached sprays. A wonder- 
ful pair of Korean painted panels in scarlet, 
yellow, and white are among the most arrest- 
ing features of the exhibition. 








THE LATE JOHN H. F. BACON, 
A.R.A., M.V.O. 


THE death of John Bacon at his residence 
in Lancaster Gate Terrace removes one of 
the most fashionable portrait painters of 
the day, who, in certain branches of that 
art, reflected so exactly the tastes and ideals 
of the majority among the _ well-to-do 
classes of our time as to have _ historic 
importance. No one ever painted a pro- 
vincial mayor with more single-hearted 
desire to satisfy his sitter’s expectations ; 
and to his pictures and to those of Mr. John 
Collier—a painter similarly endowed—his- 
torians of the future must look to see, not 
exactly how the upper middle-class of our 
day looked, but how they fancied them- 
selves as looking. Bacon’srecord is to be com- 
pared, not with that of a realist like Hogarth, 
but that of an idealist like Watteau; and 
if the taste catered for in his pictures is 
rather less artistic than was the case with 
the eighteenth-century master, it should be 
remembered that it was not so much his own 
taste as that of his employers, of whom 
he was the loyal and singularly competent 
servant. 

Born in 1865, John Bacon had his first 
lessons in drawing from Prof. (then Mr.) 
Fred Brown at the Westminster Art School, 
which offered at that time almost the only 
teaching of direct draughtsmanship to be 
had in London. Most capable illustrators 
studied there, and it was at illustration that 
Bacon first made a living, bringing to the 
business from the first the industry and 
tireless capacity for taking pains which 
were his principal asset. He was ambitious, 
and when he found a better outlet for 
these gifts he was quick to take advantage 
of it. He tried first some elaborately 
realized religious subjects, which he ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in the nineties. 
The South African War gave him his oppor- 
tunity by providing a subject in which 
every one was interested, and his picture 
of the C.I.V.’s at the Mansion House 
made his reputation by sheer endurance. 
The crowd of portraits at different distances 
and apparent sizes—all equally recognizable 
—satisfied the popular demand to _ per- 
fection; it was just how the man in the 
street would have painted such a scene if 
he had the ability, and it appealed to the 
wonder by quantity rather than quality, 
which in our generation is the more certain 
appeal. It was the picture of the year, 
won his election into the Academy in 1903, 
and marked him as the obvious painter of 
Coronation pictures, of which he did two— 
one in 1902 and one on the accession of King 
George. These were on the lines of the 





Mansion House picture, but somewhat less 
marvellous. 


Apart from these commissions, he was 
somewhat at a loss for subject-matter, 
trying eighteenth-century costume subjects, 
which he treated like a heavier - handed 
Fortuny. Commissions for portraits, how- 
ever, were numerous, and in these he brought 
to the consideration of the trappings of rank 
an almost religious enthusiasm which compels 
admiration. No one who would understand 
the psychology of an already vanishing 
phase of civilization can afford to neglect 
his work. Without somonumental a record, 
the seriousness in which trivial things were 
held would hardly be credible to future 
generations. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


A MeEmMorIAL EXuIBITION of the work of 
the late Sir Alfred East will be held early 
next month at the Leicester Galleries, Lei- 
cester Square. 


THe Annual General Meeting of the 
Peasant Arts Fellowship will be held on 
Wednesday, February llth, at 17, Duke 
Street, Manchester Square. 


THE Roya Socrety or Arts, at their 
sixth ordinary meeting on the 2Ist inst., 
listened to a lively address by Mr. W. S. 
Rogers on ‘The Modern Poster,’ some 
points of which are worth a passing con- 
sideration. In dealing with the nature of 
the poster the lecturer found one reason for 
the shortcomings of British work in the 
British artist’s neglect to master the tech- 
nique of lithography. 

Modern as any casual observer would pro- 
nounce the poster to be, it had, Mr. Rogers 
pointed out, its prototypes in Egypt, 
Greece, and Italy—to say nothing of the 
fast. The word “ poster” itself he takes 
to be about forty years old; somewhat 
under-estimating its age, since it occurs in 
‘Nicholas Nickleby.’ The ‘‘ posting” of 
playbills is well known as an expression 
which goes back to the sixteenth century. 
To be effective, the lecturer explained, a 
poster must possess six qualities: a 
good idea, simplicity of treatment, con- 
formity to principles of pictorial composi- 
tion, good drawing well reproduced, definite- 
ness and obviousness of meaning, and 
striking colour. 

As a form of art the poster is better under- 
stood in France than with us. We, Mr. 
Rogers insists, still labour our designs too 
heavily, tending too much to realism and 
too little to impressionism—faults for which 
in many cases the advertiser is more to be 
blamed than the artist. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Urwick spoke of Frederick Walker’s poster 
—an advertisement of ‘The Woman in 
White "—now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, as being the only one exhibited 
in a public gallery, and urged that some- 
where a permanent exhibition of postercraft 
should be established. This suggestion was 
supported by Mr. Rogers, on the incon- 
testable ground that such an_ exhibition 
would be of great historical and sociological, 
as well as artistic interest. 

Dr. Pacet TOYNBEE, in a letter to The 
Times of the 23rd inst., gives some inter- 
esting particulars concerning the tapestry 
maps offered on loan to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum by the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society. They were, it is hardly 
doubtful, woven at the tapestry works of 
William Sheldon (0b. 1570), at Weston, 
Warwickshire, probably by his master- 
weaver, Richard Hickes, whom Sheldon 
sent to learn his art in the Low Countries. 
Horace Walpole bought them at a sale 
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of goods belonging to a descendant of 
Sheldon’s in 1781,.and gave most of them 
to Lord Harcourt, from whose possession 
they passed eventually into that of the 
Yorkshire Philoso phical Society. 


Miss May Morris, in a letter to The 

Times which appeared on Tuesday last, 
urges that 75, Dean Street, should be 
acquired as a home for the “* Arts and Crafts.” 
She points out that when European and 
American friends and promoters of the 
‘Arts and Crafts’? movement come to 
London, they marvel to find that the 
Society has no nucleus in the very place 
where it originated— 
**no visible symbol of our activity, no record of 
the men whose work has inspired their own 
schemes. They ask to be shown an official 
museum of modern arts and crafts where the 
work of William Morris may be studied in chrono- 
logical arrangement, where the book illustrations 
of Walter Crane, the lustre-ware of William De 
Morgan, and the like, may be seen; they ask 
too where they can visit work by the modern 
representatives of the body. And the keen, 
orderly German mind cannot fail to be surprised 
at such incoherence, such a scattered manner of 
life in a body that they rate highly.” 

We certainly think the “keen, orderly 
German mind” has here detected a want 
too long unfelt—or, it may be, too long un- 
provided for—and heartily recommend Miss 
Morris’s suggestion to the careful considera- 
tion of all whom it concerns. 


Mr. A. H. THompson writes, regarding 
his letter on ‘An Introduction to English 
Church Architecture ’ last week : 

** T have no claim to the list which your reviewer 
appears to attribute to me. My part in it is 
clearly stated by Mr. Bond in one of his notes 
(vol. i. p. 22), and amounts merely to several 
additions and notes to it.” 


THE document completing the purchase 
of Sulgrave Manor, Northants, the English 
home of the Washington family, by the 
British Committee for the Celebration of the 
‘Centenary of Peace between England and 
the United States, has now been signed. The 
property has cost 8,400/., and further funds 
are needed for restoration and furnishing 
preparatory to the celebration, as, too, for 
permanent maintenance. An international 
‘Committee of Management has been ap- 
pointed, of which the American Ambassador 
in London is to be ex-officio Chairman. 
Mr. Lanier Washington has presented the 
Committee with a copy of the only authentic 
‘portrait of Mary Ball Washington, the 
mother of George Washington. 


RECENTLY we announced that a sale of 
tthe ground adjoining the Villa Médicis at 
Rome was contemplated. Our readers 
will be glad to hear that, in consequence of 
the violent opposition which came from 
al! quarters, the French Government has 
given up the idea. 


THe DEAN AND CHAPTER OF St. PAUL’S 
‘have arranged for reports on the condition 
of the fabric to be drawn up by architects 
and engineers, and on Saturday last an 
interim report was submitted to their 
consideration. The contents of this will 
not be made public for the present, but it 
is expected that they will prove to be of a 
nature to allay public anxiety, and that it 
will be shown that the appearances in the 
foundations which gave rise to the recent 
alarm date back to the time of the building, 
and represent difficulties which were dealt 
with immediately and successfully. 


A LARGE cemetery of the Gauls has just 
been opened near Sogny, in Champagne. 
It contains 270 tombs, of which 48 are 
intact. In 14 of these it was found that 


him. The tombs contained a great number 
of spears, swords, javelins, poniards, and 
knives, besides pottery and some jewels 
mounted in iron and bronze. 


A BURIAL-PLACE of the Stone Age has just 
been discovered by Prof. Dall’ Osso of 
Ancona in the Valle Vibrata, in the Abruzzi. 
This consists of a number of small huts large 
enough to contain from two to eight. bodies, 
and having on either side low piatforms which 
slope towards the centre. Upon these the 
dead are laid, with knees drawn up and rest- 
ing on one side, the attitude being supposed 
to be that of prayer. One of the cabins, 
from its containing no bodies, but a large, 
circular hearth, with fragments of broken 
vessels and the bones of animals, is thought 
to have been the scene of funeral banquets. 
The objects found in the huts—vases and 
other utensils—will enhance the opinion held 
by archeologists of the degree of civilization 
attained in the Neolithic Age. 








COIN SALE. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY sold on Monday, the 19th 
inst., and the four following days, the Greek 
civic and regal coins, and the English coins of the 
reign of Charles I., collected by Mr. Cumberland 
Clark, and another small property of Greek and 
Roman coins. The chief prices were: Naxus, 
Didrachm, silver,.25/. 15s. Alexander the Great, 
Distater, gold, 301. Syracuse, gold Litra of 
Agathocles, 231. Gold Litra of Hicetas, 261. 
Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Geta, gold coin, 
431. 10s. Caracalla, gold coin, 231. 10s. ; another, 
221. 10s. Macrinus, gold coin, 26/1. Diadu- 
menianus, gold coin, 150/. Probus, gold coin, 
21l. Charles I., half pound piece, Tower mint, 
211. 10s.; silver memorial medal, with busts of 
Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, 1649, 301. 

The total of the sales was 3,0401. 








MUSIC 


—@— 


‘THE DANCE OF DEATH.’ 


Sucn is the name of a work by 
Wilhelm Kienzl, performed, for the first 
time in England, by the Moody-Manners 
Company at Kelly's Theatre, Liverpool, 
yesterday week. It was originally pro- 
duced in Germany about two years ago. 
The libretto, by Richard Batka, is based 
on Rud. Hans Bartsch’s novel * Little 
Blanchefleur,’ and the English version is 
by Romualdo Sapio. In 1897 Kienzl’s 
‘Der Evangelimann’ was given by a 
German company at Covent Garden, but, 
although interesting, it met with a cold 
reception, and has not been heard since. 
Text and music were by Kienzl. It was 
originally entitled a ** Musikalisches Schau- 
spiel” (a musical play), but, asit was an- 
nounced as an ‘ opera,”’ a wrong impres- 
sion was possibly created on the audience 
at Covent Garden. The present work, 
described in a similar manner, was 
properly announced on the book of 
words. Kienzl entitled his work * Kuh- 
reigen ’ —7.e., ‘Ranz des Vaches.’ Mr. 
Manners, however, calls it—-from what 
happens in the last act— The Dance of 
Death.’ 


The action takes place during the early 
days of the French Revolution. In Act I. 
are seen and heard French chasseurs and 
the Swiss Guard. A quarrel arises be- 





the warrior’s chariot had been buried with 


| tween them, and this indirectly leads to 





the fatal passion of a Swiss officer, Thaller, 
for Blanchefleur, wife of the commander 
of the army ; also to lawlessness and riot. 
premonitory signs of dark days to follow, 
In Act II. Louis XVI, receives Court 
and Parliament. Act III, presents a 
wild scene in a Revolutionary Com 
mittee, with the excited mob singing, 
or rather howling, the ‘Carmagnole ’ 
and the ‘ Marseillaise’; and in the 
final act the aristocrats — prisoners in 
“The Temple’ awaiting sentence, in 
many cases of death—spend the time in 
dancing and singing. Among them is 
Blanchefleur, who asks Thaller—now a 
captain, and offering, but in vain, to 
save her—to be her partner in her last 
dance. 

The music throughout is pleasant and 
picturesque. The ‘Ranz des Vaches.’ 
an old folk-melody of charm and sim- 
plicity, may almost be called a repre- 
sentative theme, while the Revolutionary 
songs named above are realistic additions 
to an effective stage picture. In the last 
act the composer has aimed at a strong 
contrast, which, however, was not alto- 
gether successful. 

Berlioz in his ‘ Treatise on Instrumenta- 
tion ’ comments on an air in * Iphigénie en 
Tauride ’ in which Orestes sings of a calm 
which has again taken possession of his 
heart: his agitated feelings, truer than 
the words he utters, are duly expressed in 
the orchestra. So, here, something of the 
same kind would have intensified and kept 
in remembrance the contrast till the last. 


There is much that is meritorious 
in ‘ Kuhreigen.’ It sustains interest, 
which, however, is not purely musical. 
This was not intended by the composer, 
hence he was not tempted to over-elaborate 
or to dwell at undue length in one mood. 
Kienzl also understands when and how 
to stop. 


The performance at Liverpool was good. 
Madame Fanny Moody impersonated 
Blanchefleur with skill and judgment, 
while her diction was excellent. Mr. 
Frank Christian as Thaller deserves 
praise. The members of the chorus acted 
and sang with zeal, also discretion, and 
the part assigned to them recalled to some 
extent that of the Russian chorus at Drury 
Lane last season. Herr Hans Winter 
conducted well, but the orchestral playing 
was poor. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE special feature of the Geloso Quartet 
at Bechstein Hall on Monday evening was 
the fine performance of the César Franck 
Pianoforte Quintet, in which the piano part 
was taken by M. Cesare Geloso. It was 
followed by a novelty—a String Quartet by 
M. Camille Chevillard. The opening move- 
ment was long, and the writing thick ; more- 
over, there was not sufficient contrast. Inthe 
Andante the coda with the viola solo was 
the most impressive part. The concluding Al- 
legro was the best of the three sections. M. 
Chevillard is not modern either in his themes 
or in the treatment of them. If the music 


had been inspired, this, however, would not 
have proved an impediment. 
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THE last but one of the first series of Bach 
Chamber Concerts at the Westminster Cathe- 
dral Hall, organized and conducted by Dr. 
R. R. Terry, took place on Tuesday evening 
last. Two short church cantatas—‘ Meine 
Seufzer, meine Thranen,’ and ‘ Meine Seele 
riihmt und preist "—were given. The in- 
strumental music included the bright Con- 
certo in c for two pianofortes (originally 
harpsichords), rendered with skill and in- 
telligence by Madame Amina Goodwin and 
Mr. F. A. Keene. Dr. Terry is doing good 
work, and it was pleasing to find a large, 
attentive, and evidently interested audience. 
Bach died 163 years ago, but his greatest 
music is younger, stronger, and healthier 
than much that is written at the present day. 


HerRR ARNOLD SCHONBERG, in a letter 
addressed to the members of the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, speaks in terms of the highest 
praise of their interpretation of his Five 
Orchestral Pieces. That praise was indeed 
well deserved, for they must have exercised 
wonderful patience at rehearsals and during 
the performance. The closing sentence of 
Herr Schénberg’s letter is, however, enig- 
matical. He expresses the pleasure he ex- 
perienced, adding, “‘ which has only been 
troubled by the sad knowledge that with us 
things are not everywhere as they should be.”’ 
The reception given to his orchestral music 
by the English press was for the most 
part unfavourable. If that be the cause 
of the composer’s trouble, he evidently 
objects to plain speaking. By his Sextet 
he showed that he could write in a 
manner which all could understand and 
many admire; but for that, the speaking 
would, no doubt, have been still plainer. 


THE annual “ Burns’ Nicht ’’ concert took 
place at the Royal Albert Hall last Saturday 
evening. It does not need a concert of this 
kind to remind the world of one whose 
poems are in no danger of being forgotten, 
yet this celebration of Burns’s_ birthday 
must be pleasing, especially to Scotchmen. 
The poems make a double appeal to the 
public—on their own account, and owing to 
the charm of the musie to which they are 
set. Among the singers at the Royal Albert 
Hall were Miss Ruth Vincent, Madame Ada 
Crossley, Madame Ida Drummond, and 
Messrs. Archie Anderson and Tom Kinni- 
burgh. The proceeds of the concert were 
handed over to the leading Scottish charities 
in England—the Royal Scottish Corporation 
and the Royal Caledonian Schools at Bushey. 


In the notices in Le Ménestrel and other 
papers of the late Raoul Pugno his fame 
as pianist was said to have begun only in 
1893. But last week Le Ménesirel quoted 
from La Revue et Gazette Musicale of April 
4th, 1869, a notice which opens thus :— 

“Un jeune pianiste que nous croyons réservé a 
un brillant avenir, Raoul Pugno, donnait Mercredi 
dernier, 4 la salle Erard, son onziéme concert 
annuel (le bénéficiare n’a que seize ans).” 


Two autograph letters of Beethoven are 
to be sold on February 11th by Messrs. 
Sotheby. Both are ‘believed to be unpub- 
lished.” The first, and the more interesting, 
does not appear in either the Kalischer or 
Prelinger collection of letters. The second, 
however, is No. 890 in the former and 
No. 694 in the latter. 


PERFORMANCES NEXC WEEK. 


Bux. Concert, 3 30, Royal Albert Hall 
eae Vonecert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Mow. Sar. soral Opera, Covent Garden 
Mow. *Parsifal.’ first performance in En land, 5, Covent Garden, 
— The London Trio, $8 30, Holian Hall. 
Turs. Kosé Quartet, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
We». Leonard Borwick’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Molian Hall. 
- David C ~ A 8 Pianoforte Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
— Robert Pollak’s Conce:t 8.30, Asolian Hall. 
Tuens. Blanche Marchesi’s Vocal Recital, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 
— Koval Choral Society.8 Royal Albert Rial. 
- me xs k Exchange Orchestral and Choral Society, 8.30, Queen's 


Fur Jooct Dishes Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Queen's Hall. 
Sar, Chappell Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Percy Waller's Pianoforte Recival, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 





DRAMA 


— 


‘THE MELTING-POT’ AT THE 
COURT THEATRE. 


Mr. ZANGWILL is called an idealist, but 
the word * prophet’ more fittingly de- 
scribes the aspect in which he appears as 
the author of ‘The Melting-Pot,’ which 
has been played thousands of times in 
America, and doubtless held its audiences 
there in as tight a grip as it has since 
done here. 

Produced at the 
last Monday by the 
adds another to the 
“racial” plays which the London stage 
has seen. It stands on a different level 
from those of them which owe their main 
attraction to some magnificence of setting 
or virtuosity in acting. As it is not 
drama pure and simple, it is idle to 
sharpen the pencil to criticize it as such 
when its author is using the stage as the 
preacher does the pulpit or the professor 
the rostrum. The complaints that have 
been made of over-packed rhetoric and 
occasional theatricality are not strictly 
relevant. 

The prophet’s eye is turned towards a 
vision to be realized in some not far-off 
future—a vision of the fusion of races 
which, the Jew not excepted. will pro- 
duce the American in generations to 
come. But he utters the message in 
the ears of the men and women of to- 
day, at a moment when the Jew, at any 
rate, stands at the parting of the ways, 
halting between the two ideals expressed 
in the words * Land of our Fathers ”’ and 
**Land of our Children.” 

Another Jew some nineteen hundred 
years ago said that the great cleavages 
of humanity—Jew and Greek, bond and 
free, male and female — would find their 
crucible in One—a Person. Mr. Zangwill 
finds his crucible in America—the re- 
public, based on conceptions as lofty as 
ever inspired the sons of men. This 
ideal America fills the horizon of David, 
the young hero of the piece. His old 
grandmother may mutter, as she pre- 
pares for the Sabbath ritual, ‘‘ Cursed 
be Columbus ’—for him America stands 
for all that patriotism hymns on the 
4th of July. Vera, who loves him, is in 
many ways wiser, more clear-eyed. A 
rebel Russian who had almost become a 
Siberian, she finds in America other 
causes for rebellion, and foes more in- 
sidious, if less terrible, than those she 
fought in Russia. 

But David is an artist, a musician, 
and to such a one a blankness of vision 
where things unlovely and of evil 
report are concerned may be forgiven. 


Court Theatre 
Play Actors, it 
remarkably few 


New York’s “four hundred,” it is true, 
are scorned, and if of the Juggernaut 
which spares not the lives of little 


children—a blot on civilization scarcely 
less terrible than the Kischineff massacres, 
to which the devastation of his home was 
due—nothing is said, it is, perhaps, as 
well, for the play, as it is, is a torrent 





of words and ideas. Although the ex- 
tremest point of division between the 
lovers is reached when the chief execu- 
tioner at Kischineff appears in the person 
of Vera’s father, Mr. Zangwill draws his 
young people together at the close, leav- 
ing Vera presumably to accept a ‘ Christ- 
less Creed’’ as a balance to David’s re- 
nunciation of a legacy of revenge and 
hate. 

The acting of Mr. Harold Chapin was 
marked by the great resolution and 
tenacity with which he gripped the 
difficulties of the part of David Quix- 
ano. With Miss Inez Bensusan’s wonder- 
fully vivid study of the devout old Jewess 
his grandmother, and Mr. Clifton Alder- 
son’s Teutonic maestro Herr Pappel- 
meister, his rendering of David Quixano 
created an impression of distinction and 
finish that will not easily fade from the 
memory. Miss Phyllis Relph was more 
successful after the first act—the period of 
her introduction to the Jewish household 
of the young musician whose race she had 
not previously realized; later, with the 
stirring of a deeper emotionalism, she 
seemed to release herself from fettering 
conventionalities, and gave a most sym- 
pathetic performance. Miss E. N. O’Con- 
nor as Kathleen O’Reilly, the Irish 
maidservant, made excellent use of the 
pleasant relief her part afforded. The 
whole cast, indeed, was as satisfactory 
as it was quixotic— giving without re- 
ward its service in a play which, in the 
words of Jane Addams, performs “ a great 
service to America by reminding us of 
the high hopes of the founders of the 
Republic.” 








Dramatic Gossip. 


THE occasion of the presentation of Mr. 
William Poel’s new stage version of ‘ Hamlet ’ 
at the Little Theatre on Tuesday last 
could not fail to be interesting. To con- 
sider it in the light of a substitute for that 
approved by a long line of actor-managers 
is to do the producer an injustice, the object 
of the performance being ‘‘ to show those 
scenes in the play which are never acted 
in the version given on the modern stage.”’ 
In the result Claudius, presented as # young 
man, is brought into such prominence as to 
become visibly the mainspring of the action ; 
dramatic interest is heightened at the cost 
of the philosophic ; the Ghost and the Grave- 
digger are practically eliminated, and Osric 
deleted altogether. In the confined space of 
the Little Theatre, with Poelesque methods 
—the background of dark curtains, the steps 
leading to, and entrances from, the audi- 
torium—the jostling of actors and audience 
could scarcely be avoided. As the drawn 
curtains of the first act revealed the new 
King being received by the Privy Council, 
an admirable effect, rich and full in colour, 
with every face sharply outlined, was 
obtained. On the other hand, the Ghost’s 
one appearance in grey and whiie apparel 
became every moment less ghostly as he 
crossed the stage to descend the steps leading 
to the auditorium. If the methods of pro- 
duétion left us at one moment appreciative 
and the next dubious, so did the acting. Miss 
Judith Wogan made a dainty and exquisite 
Ophelia, marred by moments when she 
seemed as modern as her modish little 
slippers; Mr. Desmond Brannigan as 
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Claudius, meagre and pale of aspect, was 
excellent in elocution; Miss Edith Evans, 
his elderly, matronly Queen, placid as a 
fi in tableaux, used her musical voice 
with delightful effect; Mr. Charle: Doran 
made a noble Horatio; and Mr. Poel as 
Polonius gave a sound, humorous rendering 
of the sententious old humbug. But we 
had to endure feminine impersonators of 
Rosencrantz and Guilderstern; the loss 
of a number of lines by various members of 
the cast, owing to gabbling ; and an unsatis- 
factory Hamlet, more plebeian than prince, 
more idiot than deranged, who played 
strange tricks with his voice, and languished 
busily throughout. If it was with mixed 
feelings that the performance was received, 
there is no doubt that uppermost was a 
sense of indebtedness to Mr. Poel for supple- 
menting the traditional stage ‘Hamlet’ with 
this new version. A better balance of the 
play is attempted, and the greater part of it 
is acted in a little over three hours. 


‘Tur Music Cure,’ produced for the first 
time on Wednesday evening at the Little 
Theatre as a curtain-raiser to ‘ Magic,’ is 
certainly not magnificent, but it is Shaw. 
lt is deficient in form and _ point, but 
funnier than the average music-hall sketch. 
Perhaps so many ideas have by this time 
crossed the footlights of the Little Theatre 
that an introduction of the mental pabulum 
of the greatest number may be held to 
benefit its habitués. We can find no other 
justification for the performance of the 
sketch. An Under-Secretary of State is 
in a condition near mental collapse; he 
has undergone a long examination before the 
Macaroni Committee. Acting on private 
information that the Army was to be put 
on a vegetarian diet, he had invested heavily 
in the British Macaroni Company, and 
is publicly exposed. In order to soothe 
his nerves, his mother has engaged a 
pianist with oddly coloured hair to play 
classical music to him for a couple of hours. 
With the entrance of this lady the sketch 
becomes a conversation in which a piano 
and a concertina are the principals. The 
lady is captivated by ragtime. The Under- 
Secretary is captivated by the lady. He 
feels he would like her to trample on him and 
earn his living for him, and she acquiesces. 
‘The curtain falls on the happy couple playing 
*“You made me love you: I*didn’t want 
to do it,” as a duet. It may be that ‘ The 
Music Cure’ is a particularly subtle ‘‘ sprynge 
to catch woodcocks,”’ to induce them to go to 
“Widowers’ Houses’ in hopes of hearing 
more ragtime; but the sketch is more likely 
to add to the number of persons who believe, 
with the American girl who first gave the 
story currency, “there are two Mr. Shaws, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw, and they are quite different.” Mr. 
Shaw appears to be encouraging the sugges- 
tion that ‘Major Barbara’ and ‘ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession’ are the work of the 
Jess noteworthy of the two. The princi- 


pal parts were admirably rendered by 
Miss Madge McIntosh and Mr. William 
Armstrong. 

‘Magic, which reached its hundredth 


performance the same evening, is in the 
hands of a particularly able cast. Mr. 
Harcourt Williams has taken the place of 
Mr. Franklin Dyall in the part of the Con- 
jurer. He is not yet entirely at his ease, 
but exhibits great subtlety in his handling 
of the difficult situations in the second act. 


THERE will be a special matinée at the 
Little Theatre next Tuesday, when Mr. 
Kenelm Foss will produce three new one- 
act plays: ‘One Good Turn,’ by Martin 
Swayne and Eille Norwood; ‘ Rahab,’ 
by himself; and ‘The Ladies’ Comedy,’ 





by Mr. Maurice Hewlett. Those taking part 
include Miss Ruth Mackay, Miss Haidee 
Gunn, and Eille Norwood. 


‘Mary-Girt’ is to be withdrawn from 
the Vaudeville at the end of this week, and 
will be succeeded in due course by a dra- 
matized version, for which Mr. Richard 
Pryce is responsible, of Mr. Arnold Bennett's 
novel ‘ Helen of the High Hand.’ We are 
glad to hear that Mr. James Welch is in 
better health and will take the part of 
Ollerenshaw. Miss Nancy Price is to act 
the title-part. 


Mr. CHARLES FROHMAN has _ selected 
Mr. Somerset Maugham’s new play ‘The 
Land of Promise’ for production when 
it becomes necessary to replace ‘ Quality 
Street ’ at the Duke of York’s. ‘The Land 
of Promise’ was produced at the Lyceum, 
New York, a few weeks ago, and met with 
a cordial reception. 


Mr. ALLAN AYNESWORTH AND MR. Bron- 
son ALBERY will start their season at the 
Criterion on February 21st with ‘ Mr. Sam’s 
Stocking,’ a three-act comedy by Mr. Cyril 
Harcourt, author of ‘A Place in the Sun.’ 
Miss Lottie Venne, Mr. Sam Sothern, and 
Mr. Aynesworth himself will take the 
principal parts. The run of ‘Oh! I Say,’ 
comes to an end on Saturday next, and the 
theatre will be closed for redecoration. 


On the 23rd inst. the Théatre du Vieux- 
Colombier produced ‘ L’Echange,’ by M. Paul 
Claudel, the author of ‘ L’Annonce faite & 
Marie.’ M. Claudel is at present the most 
prominent among the dramatists of the new 
French school; and, though this play is 
one of his earliest works (it was written some 
twenty years ago), it was received not only 
with curiosity, but also with sympathy. 

THE dramatic critics and the playgoing 
public of Germany were prepared to be 
thrilled by a new play from the pen of 
Herr Sudermann. * Die Lobgesainge des 
Claudian ’ was played for the first time on 
Wednesday, the 21st inst., at the Deutsches 
Schauspielhaus at Hamburg, and it appears 
that there was general disappointment. 
The times of the Emperor Honorius, the 
Goths and Huns and decadent Romans 
surrounding Stilicho, Claudianus, and Alaric, 
the chief characters in the play, seem not 
to suit the author’s genius so well as the 
people of his own day; or else the task of 
writing conscientiously an historical drama 
in five acts has proved too burdensome. 


Tue Greek play at Oxford this term is to 
be ‘The Acharnians’ of Aristophanes. 
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you.” 


Address 
Supple- 
Crown 8vo, 





A Beautiful Series of French Literary Masterpieces 


COLLECTION GALLIA. 
Edited by DR. CHARLES SAROLEA. 
Feap. 8vo, 18. net, cloth. 


NEW VOLUMES FOR THE SPRING. 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT Adolphe 
NODIER Contes Fantastiques 
HUYSMANS Pages Choisis 
VEUILLOT Parfum de Rome 
BOURGEOIS: La Societe des Nations 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
15, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD. S8T., W.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
THE LIVING PAST. A Sketch of Western) ESSAYS ON TRUTH AND REALITY. pyr. u. 





Progress. By F. 8. MARVIN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. BRADLEY. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

OXFORD HISTORICAL AND LITERARY RELIGION AND FREE WILL. 4 Contribution to the 

STUDIES. Issued under the direction of C. H. FIRTH and | Philosophy of Values. By W. BENETT. §8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
WALTER RALEIGH THE CHRISTIAN PLATONISTS OF ALEX- 
1. ELIZABETHAN ROGUES AND VAGABONDS AND ANDRIA. Being the Bampton Lectures of the year 1886. By th 
THEIR REPRESENTATION IN CONTEMPORARY late CHARLES BIGG. Reprinted with some Additions ‘al ee 
LITERATURE. By Frank AypELotrs. 7s. 6d. net. | rections by F. E. BRIGHTMAN, and with New Indexes, wel 
II. ANGLO-ROMAN BELATIONS, 1558-1565. By C. G. 10s. 6d. net. ’ 


Bayne. 8s. 6d. net. 


I. THE HOUSE OF LORDS IN THE REIGN on | THR PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND REUNION. 


WILLIAM III. By A. S. TuRBERVILLE. 8s. 6d. net. By Dr. W. SANDAY. 8vo, leather back, 4s. 6d. net. 
’ 

ESSAYS IN LEGAL HISTORY. Read before the ‘THE LAYMAN’S OLD TESTAMENT. Comprising 
International Congress of Historical Studies held in London in 1913. the major part of the Old Testament, with Selections from the 
Edited by PAUL VINOGRADOFF. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. Apocrypha arranged from the Revisers’ Version, and Edited, with 

GENESIS OF LANCAS . Brief Notes, by the Rev. Canon M. G. GLAZEBROOK. In Two 

TER. The Three Reigns of Parts. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. Part. I. The Historical Books, with 
Edward II., Edward III., and Richard II., 1307-1399. By Sir | 11 Maps. Part II. The Prophets, the Psalms, and the Wisdom 
JAMES H. RAMSAY, of Bamff. With Maps and Illustrations. | Books, with 3 Maps. Also in 1 vol. on thin paper, with 11 Maps 
2 vols. 8vo, 308. net. 3s. 6d. net. P*, 


With the above volumes “‘ THE SCHOLARS HISTORY OF ENGLAND” 
is now complete. Full Prospectus on application. A COMPANION TO CLASSICAL TEXTS. By 


F. W. HALL. With 7 Plates. Svo, 9s. 6d. net. 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL LITERATURE IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By ©. L. KINGSFORD. | 8vo, [oe ggelll OF TUDOR AND STUART 
15s, net. | SKEAT. Edited, with Additions, by A. L. MAYHEW. » 8vo, 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE HIGH COM. 5a, net. 
MISSION. ByR. G. USHER. 8vo, 15s. net. ‘ENGLANDS PARNASSUS. compiled by ROBERT ALLOT, 


THE KINGS COUNCIL IN ENGLAND DURING 1600. Edited by CHARLES CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net; 


on Oxford India Paper, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE MIDD AGE By J. F. BALDWIN. 8vo, 18s. net. 
LE AGES. »y- 18. net. | HE PRAISE OF FOLLY. Written vy Erasmus, 1500, 


MARITIME ENTERPRISE, 1485-1558. By J. A.| and Translated by JOHN WILSON, 1668. Edited, with an Intro- 


WILLIAMSON. With 15 Plates. 8vo, 14s. net. duction, by Mrs. P. 8. ALLEN. With aP ortrait. Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE ‘THE ANCIENT ROMAN EMPIRE AND THE 
BRITISH COLONIES. _ By Sir C. P.LUCAS, K.C.B. BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. the Diffusion of 
Vol. II WEST AFRICA. ” whi ‘rd Edition. Re oad in Sn cal 7 Roman and Engtish Law eee the World. Two Historical 
* . 1 a1t101 V18e' ) n en oO oO > 
1912 by A. B. Kerrn. With 5 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo, 88. 6d, ee ye ee ee ae Seni 
Vol. IV. SOUTH AFRICA. New Edition. COLLECTED PAPERS OF HENRY SWEET. 
ay yang a Crarues Lucas. With 15 Coloured | Arranged by H. C. WYLD. 8vo, 18s. net. 
} 7 n 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
Part Ill. Geographical, Revised by A. B. Keitn. With a Map. ESSAYS AND STUDIES BY MEMBERS OF 
mapa ag ‘THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. Vou 1v. Cotectea 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO BRITISH HISTORY. | by C. z D arnyeig i a hw — a. of this bape 
: “a . are :— ote on Dramatic Criticism, b .. Spinga lis! 
55 B.C.—A.D. 1854. Being Extracts from Contemporary Docu- Prose Numbers, by O. Elton. Some Unooraide red Shida te English 


ments and Literature. Edited by J. TURRAL. Crown 8vo, 2a. 6d. Place-Names, by A. Mawer. Platonism in Shelley, by L. Winstanley. 


A CALENDAR OF THE COURT MINUTES, P73, *uedorm Baalishman, by A. C. Guthkeleh. Sechelt ta 
&., OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1650. _ Marlowe, by G. P. Baker. 
1654. By E. B. SAINSBURY, with an Introduction and Notes by | ROBERT BRIDGES, POET LAUREATE. Readings 


WILLIAM FOSTER. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. from his Poems. A Public Lecture delivered in the Examination 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. Being a Digest of | Schools on November 8, 1913. By T. H. WARREN. 8vo, ls. net. 


the Statute Law relating thereto, with Historical Introduction and | A HISTORY OF CHESS. By H. J. R. MURRAY. With 


e roqoeee A Se edb ana taua Cie tes rorr +* beg — ey 160 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, 38s. net; morocco back, 42s. net. 
wi upplements anc e Coronation Durbar and its Con- | 
sequences). 8vo, 14s. net. | ‘THE OXFORD BOOK OF SPANISH VERSE. 


TRANSATLANTIC HISTORICAL SOLIDARITY. | XIIIth-XXth Century. By J. FITZMAURICE-KELLY. Feap. 8vo, 


7s. net ; on Oxford India Paper, 9s, net. 
By C.F. ADAMS. Lectures on the American Civil War. 8vo, 6s. net. 


ANCIENT TOWN-PLANNING. ty ¥.naverriecy. LIFE OF MIGUEL DE CERVANTES. |», 1. 
With 9 Plates and 27 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 6s. net. | FITZMAURICE “ie ith a Collatype production of the 
: newly discovered Portrait. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE ANGLO- SAXON | HEREDITY AND SEX. 28, 7. H. MORGAN. with 


SETTLEMENTS. By E. T. LEEDS. With 13 Plates and | numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. } 
Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 5s. net. ( [Columbia University Press. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE (160 pages) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON: HUMPHREY MILFORD, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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NOW READY. 
THE SIXTY-NINTH ISSUE OF THE 


J OURN AL OF THE INSTITUTE OF | 
ACTWARIES. 

JANUARY, 1914. 
Contents. 

Approximate Valuation of Endowment Assurances. Palin 
Elderton, F.1.A., Actuary and Manager of the Ee tahie Life 
Assurance Bociet y. Abstract of the Diecussion on the preceding. 

A Novel Superannuation Scheme. By * W. Manly, F.1.A. { 

Whole Life Non-Profit Assurances. Finlay James Senem, | 
F.LA. 4., of the Friends’ Provit ent Institution. Abstrac' 


No. 257. Price 3s. 


AND ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE, 1914. 





has + W-- = * respect to Newspapers and Periodicals of the 
Map of the British Isles and a 


of the Discussion on the preceding. | Gazetteer of all Foreign Countries. 
eee ral mate —— Barrand, eae eeten. A eee book of reference and information for every business 
Reviews. man ‘ost free, 2s. 
Correspondence. 


London : ©. & E. LAYTON, Farringdon Street. 


C. MITCHELL & CO., Lrp., 1 and 2, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 














THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. Always keep it in 
the house or in your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, SE. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 























EWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY | 


| OUR UNSOLVED ENIGMA: 


| THE E DIMINISHING BIRTH - RATE: 
| a’ YOUNG LIBERAL” PAMPHLFT 


Shipping. 


Under Contract with H.M, Government, 


P« 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &e, 
Cenveying Passengers and Merchandise ts 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 

For freight and passage apply: 

P,& O. S. N. Ca, 122, Leadenhall Street, ©=C; 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., Lenden 














‘THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


FEBRUARY. 


| anne vy PROPERTY AT SEA 


admiral Sir Reginald Custance, G.C.B. K.C.M G. ©.V.0. 


AUTOORATIO AND DEMOCRATIC GERMANY: Ba LESSON 
| OF ZABERN By 
| THE DECLINE OF THE grnron REPUBLIC 


Ellis Barker 


y Dr. Georges Chatterton-Fill (Docent of 
Sociology at the University of Geneva 


(1) THE DUTY OF PARLIAMENT 
Ry Hie Honour Judge Atherley-Jones 
(2) ON THINKING FEDERALLY By Moreton Frewen 
(3) APPLIED FEDERALISM 
By the Right Hon. the Farl of Dunraven, K.P. 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS By Arthur P. Nicholson 
THE TRUF HISTORY OF THE FABRICATION OF THE 
‘ARMADA MERCURIES’ By D. T. B. Wood 
ENGLAND'S DUTY TOWARD WILD BIRDS: 
(1) 7. W.T. Hornaday (Director of the New York :Zoological 


(2) By Frank E. Lemon 
baw | §eGAL. poseson OF THE CHURCH OF FNGLAND IN 
Ry the Right Rev. Bishop Frodsham 
CLUBLAND Two HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By Miss E A. Drew 
“FISH” CRAUFURD By Ncrman Pearson 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DANCING 

y Pr. Louis Robinson 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT WORK IN AMERICA: 
1) A SUFFRAGIST VIEW By the Hon. Robert Palmer 
(2) AN ANTI-RUFFRAGIST VIEW By A. MacCallum Scott, M.P. 
18 IT A NATIONAL 
By Dr. James A. Rigby 


By Capt. Archibald J. Campbell 
DISARMAMENT: AN OBJECT LESSON FROM 1870 
By Brigadier-General F. G. Stone 
London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5, New Street Square. 





THE 





SOCIOLOGICAL. REVIEW 


(Journal of THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY), 


BUCKINGHAM STREET, LONDON, 


President : 
THE RIGHT HON. 





W.C. 


A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


The JANUARY, 1914, Number, just published, contains important Articles by 
VICTOR BRANFORD, M.A., on Survivals and Tendencies in the University. 
Miss WINIFRED STEPHENS on Some Currents of Modern French Thought as Reflected 


in the Novel. 
Dr. WILLIAM BROWN on Abnormal Psychology. 


F. G. D’AETH on The Unit of Social Organisation in Towns. 


S. H. SWINNY, M.A., on Giambattista Vico. 
R. M. MacIVER on Society and the “ Individual.”’ 


Reviews of Books, Periodical Literature, &c. 





Published for the Sociological 


Society by SHERRATT & HUGHES, 
Quarterly, 2s. 6d. net. 


Manchester. 
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THE NEW STATESMAN 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY 














THE NEW STATESMAN is enabled, by a fortunate conjunction of circumstances, to supply 
its readers during the coming quarter with the following series of Special Supplements :— 


February aes , : : 
7 Supplement on Second Chambers.—A survey, by specialists, of the constitution 


and actual working of the “ Upper Houses” of the Legislatures of the British Empire, the 
United States, and the Continent of Europe-—full of suggestion and warning for the 
people of these Islands in connexion with coming proposals of the Government for the 
Reconstitution of the House of Lords. 

14 Supplement on Co-cperative Production and Profit-Sharing.—A com- 
prehensive description—historical and analytic—of the success and failure of the “ Self- 
Governing Workshop” in all its forms in Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Italy, with notes on Profit-Sharing and Syndicalism; being a report drafted by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb on material lately collected by the Fabian Research Department. 

21 Supplement on Women in Industry.— Ano original survey of what is happening to 
a quarter of the women in the United Kingdom (the manual working wage-earners)—their 
distribution in industry, their earnings and hours, their recent rush into Trade Unionism, 
and the working of the legal minimum wage amongst them—contributed by the Fadia 
Women’s Group. 

28 Biue-Book Supplement.—A regular monthly feature of THe New Sraresman which has 
met with wide appreciation. It contains descriptive reviews of the more important Parlia- 
mentary publications, together with a complete annotated list of those published each month. 





“7: Dramatic Supplement.—A series of articles dealing with contemporary drama, English 
and foreign, the relations between the State and the Drama, the habit of theatre-going, the 
Stage Society, the mechanism of theatrical production, &c. The contributors will include 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. George Moore, and Mr. Granville Barker. 

14 Supplement on the National Insurance Act (Sickness).—Embodying the 
results of an investigation, conducted by a large committee during the past five months, 
into what is actually happening throughout England to the insured persons, the doctors, 
and the approved societies—the survey covering five million persons. The results, both 
favourable and unfavourable, are in some respects quite unexpected. The report is drafted 
for the committee by Sidney Webb. 


28 Literary Supplement. 
“a Blue-Book Supplement. 


(N.B.— The dates of publication named above will be adhered to as closely as possible, but must not be taken as unalterable. 


Jo THE NEW STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 
Please supply me with a copy of THE NEW STATESMAN (encluding Supplements) every week 


by post for three months (13 weeks), commencing with the issue dated 1914. 


_». | ape. | bs. 6d" 
I enclose | postal oraer| for 6s. 6d. 


Nanie 


Address 


5 


if the paper is to be posted to an address outside the United Kingdom, 7s. 6/. should be enclosed. 
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WARD, LOCK & COS. LIST 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


READY SHORTLY | 
THE PATHWAY By Gertrude Page 


‘The Pathway’ is a truly great new story by Gertrude Page, whose novels of Rhodesian life have | 
been an almost phenomenal success. This latest novel will more than fulfil the expectations of the 
public, which has been enthusiastic over ‘The Sileut Rancher,’ ‘ The Edge o’ Beyond,’ and the author’s 
other vivid tales of Empire in the making. | 


NOW READY 
THE MASTER OF MERRIPIT Eden Phillpotts 


Is a Dartmoor story in every way equal to ‘ The Mother,’ and has the same qualities which made 
that novel a masterpiece. 


MAX LOGAN Paul Trent 


Readers always expect a powerful story from the author of ‘ The Vow,’ and ‘ Max Logan’ is the 


best he has ever written. 
UNCLE PETER’S WILL Silas K. Hocking 


One of the most enthralling stories Mr. Silas Hocking has ever written. 


THROUGH FOLLY’S MILL A. and C. Askew 


Mr. and Mrs. Askew have, in the course of this moving story, presented a remarkable problem | 








that is likely to be the cause of much discussion. 


TRADER CARSON John Barnett 


This novel was one of the most-talked-of features of The Windsor Magazine when appearing 
serially in the pages of that popular journal, and its publication in volume form will be heartily 
welcomed by the author’s huge circle of admirers. 

Fred M. White 


NUMBER 13 


* Number 13’ is a mystery story such as Mr. White’s many admirers will revel in. 


C. G. D. Roberts’ Nature Books| 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, fully 
illustrated, pictorial end-papers, 6s. each 


** Under the guidance of Mr. Roberts we have often adventured among the wild beasts of the land 
and sea ; and we hope to do so many times in the future. It is an education not to be missed by those 
whe have the chance, and the chance is every one’s. Mr. Roberts loves his wild nature, and his readers, 
both old and young, should love it with him.”—Atheneum. 


HOOF AND CLAW 

THE HOUSE IN THE WATER 
THE BACKWOODSMEN 
KINGS IN EXILE 


ressuary WINDSOR 


H. RIDER HAGGARD'S 
THE HOLY FLOWER. 


OTHER FINE STORIES BY 
E. F. BENSON HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 
DORNFORD YATES EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


IMPORTANT GOLF ARTICLE 





NEIGHBOURS UNKNOWN 
MORE KINDRED OF THE WILD 
THE FEET OF THE FURTIVE 








HARRY VARDON | 
THE ART OF PHIL MORRIS, A.R.A. . 


18 BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTIONS WITH COLOURED PLATE 18 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


SEVENPENNY 
NOVELS 


Cloth gilt, with frontispiece, and 
attractive wrapper in colours, 


7d. net. 


Fiction-lovers have welcomed the appearance in 
this dainty and attractive form of some of the best 
work of leading modern novelists. All the stories 
included are copyright and of proved popularity. 
The type is large and readable, and the neat cloth 
binding renders the volumes worthy of permanent 
preservation. 


1 THE GARDEN OF LIES Justus M. ForRMAN 
2 ANNA, THE ADVENTURESS 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
3 RAINBOW ISLAND Louis TRACY 


4 THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL 


Guy BooTHuby 
5 THE IMPOSTOR HAROLD BINDLOSS 
6 THE LODESTAR MAX PEMBERTON 
7 A STUDY IN SCARLET A. CONAN DOYLE 
8 YOUNG LORD STRANLBEIGH Ronert Bark 
9 THE MOTHER EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
10 THE CRIMSON BLIND FRED M. WHITE 
1l WHEN I WAS CZAR A. W. MARCHMONT 
12 IN WHITE RAIMENT Wm. Le QuEeUx 
13 NOT PROVEN A. and C. ASKEW 
14 A MAKER OF HISTORY E. P. OPPENHEIM 
15 BUCHANAN’S WIFE Justus M. FoRMAN 
16 THE PILLAR OF LIGHT Louis TRacY 
17 ATBID FOR FORTUNE Guy Boorusy 
18 THE DUST OF CONFLICT HAROLD BINDLOsS 
19 THE DAY OF TEMPTATION WM. LE QuEUX 
20 TWO BAD BLUE EYES “Rita” 
21 MR. WINGRAVE, MILLIONAIRE 


P. OPPENHEIM 
22 THE CORNER HOUSE FRED M. WHITE 
23 IN STRANGE COMPANY Guy Bootuby 
24 THE SPORTING CHANCE A. and C. ASKEW 
25 THE GOLD WOLF Max PEMBERTON 


26 A DAMAGED REPUTATION 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 
27 THE SOUL OF GOLD Justus M, FoRMAN 
23 THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER $ Gvy Boortuby 
29 BY WIT OF WOMAN A. W. MARCHMONT 
30 LADY BARBARITY J.C. SNAITH 
31 THE SECRET E. P. OPPENHEIM 
32 THE WHEEL O’ FORTUNE Louis TRACY 
33 THE SLAVB OF ‘SILENCE -FReEp M. WHITE 
34 DARBY AND JOAN “Rita” 
35 THE RED CHANCELLOR SIR WM. MaGnay 
36 THE TEMPTRESS WILLIAM LE QuEUX 
37 PRO PATRIA Max PEMBERTON 
88 THE FASCINATION OF THE KING 


Guy BooTHBY 
39 WILD SHEBA A. and C, ASKEW 
40 BY SNARE OF LOVE A. W. MARCHMONT 
41 BENEATH HER STATION Harkowp BINpLOss 
42 HOPE, MY WIFE L. G. MOBERLY 
43 THE MISSIONER E. P. OPPENHEIM 
44 THE MESSAGE OF FATE Louis TRACY 
45 THE WAYFARERS J. C. SNAITH 
46 TOMMY CARTERET J. M. FORMAN 
47 DR. NIKOLA Guy BoorHsy 
48 THE SUNDIAL FRED M. WHITE 
49 WILES OF THE WICKED Wn. LE QuEUX 
50 ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE 


Guy BooTueYy 
51 A’ LOST LEADER E. P. OppENHEIM 
52 THE ETONIAN A. and C. ASKEW 
53 HIS LADY’S PLEASURE  Hako.p BINDLOSS 
54 A COURIER OF FORTUNE A. W. MARCHMONT 
55 JOURNEYS END Justus M. FORMAN 
56 PHAROS THE EGYPTIAN Guy Bootupy 


| 57 LORD. STRANLEIGH, PHILANTHROPIST 


ROBERT BAkR 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Lrv., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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